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Here’s an exponent of the “live-at- 
home” idea—this R i t 
girl on her way to garden o or field. 
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To every farmer 
who grows 





OATS 








1% NO 100 Ibs. (200 Ibs. 
Chilean Nitrate Chilean Nitrate Chilean Nitrate 
of Soda of Soda of Soda 
Yield 18.65 bu. Yield 31.54 bu. Vield 74.87 bu. 
per acre per acre per acre 








The more you use the more you make.. } 
100 Ibs. Chilean per acre...56.22 bu. oats per acre increase from 200 Ibs. 
Chilean per acre. Farm of H. A. Patten, Craven County, N.C 





. 32.89 bu. oats per acre increase from 


Here’s a Protit Idea tor You 


Extra bushels per acre...that’s what you need 
to make good cheap feed. And the surest way to 
get extra bushels from your oats is to top dress 
with Chilean Nitrate of Soda. It supplies in 
quick-acting, efficient form, the nitrogen needed 
to strengthen the plants and push them ahead, 
just when plants need it most. Chilean doubles 
your yield. It cuts down growing cost per bushel 
so that it pays back its cost, then gives you real 
profit to show for your hard work and your 
investment, 

100 lbs. per acre will just about make the dif- 
ference between a profit crop and the other kind. 
Look at the photograph again. See what 100 lbs. 
did...and how much more 200 lbs. made. 


The Natural Nitrate 


Chilean, Nature’s nitrate, is found only in Chile, 
where American capital mines and refines it. 
American ships and sailors bring in great cargoes 
for your use. Because of its natural origin, it con- 
tains those important “impurities” — Iodine, 
Boron, Magnesium, Potassium, Calcium. Each of 
these rare elements is a plant food in itself, add- 
ing its value to the nitrogen to make Chilean a 
super-nitrate... Nitrogen PLUS, 


100 Lb. Bag: Low Price 


Now packed in 100 lb. bags and improved in con- 
dition for your greater convenience. Low in 
price, too, for your greater economy. Chilean 
comes in two forms, the Original (Crystals) and 
Champion Brand (the pellet nitrate). Both are 
genuine Chilean Nitrate. See your dealer and 
insist on Chilean when you buy. 


, Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shepherd Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 
Orlando Bank & Trust Bldg., Orlando, Fla. 


In writing for literature or information, please refer to 


Ad No. G-35 
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I See by the Ads 


GOT a letter from the editor of this 

paper sayin’ as how he thought maybe 
I would like to write about livin’ at home 
in my piece this time. I reckon maybe 
I could, bein’ as how 
I ain’t never lived 
no place else. Fact 
is I ain’t never been 
no place else much 
except the time the 
editor of this paper 
took me on a trip to 
Mexico and I'd a lot 
rather live at home 
than there. Marthy’s 
got ‘em beat a mile 
when it comes to 
cookin’ and besides I 
couldn’t understand what nobody down 
there said nohow. Then of course the 
editor took me to Canada last summer. 
That was mighty fine while it lasted but 
the trouble is summer time up there don’t 
last long enough to suit me. So I think 
the best place to live is right here at 
home in God’s country. 

Marthy and me gets along right well 
right where we are. We has three square 








BILL CASPER 


cook, it ain’t no trouble for me to stir 
up a pan of biscuit dough with a spoon 
and roast a few potatoes on the coals in 
the fireplace. We got a roof over our 
head and the sheriff ain’t come along to 


on livin’ here at home. 
I know lots of folks moves about a lot 


has got to kinder be on the lookout for a 
good provider. Just as soon as one man 


their luck with somebody else. 


chickens roostin’ around, and a milk cow 
and a couple of yearlin’s, and some meat 
in a box if he ain’t got no smokehouse, 
and a patch of winter greens, and maybe 
a little patch of wheat and him thinkin’ 
about the bread it’s goin’ to make him 
and he ain’t goin’ to be near so anxious 
to be movin’ somewheres else. Besides 
just about that time his old woman will 


No sir’ee Bob! When they see what 
they already got in the way of a livin’, | 
they make up their minds that this is 
home and the best thing to do is to keep 
on livin’ there. 

So you see I’m a firm believer in this 
here idea of livin’ at home. But I'll go | 
a lot farther than that. I don't care | 
where he lives I don’t think much of a 
farmer as don’t grow his feed and a lot 
more than him and his folks can eat. | 
Now you’ take me and Marthy. Don't | 
hardly a week go by Marthy don’t sell | 
one and sometimes two pounds of butter. | 
When eggs is cheap we always have some 
to sell. We butcher two good hogs and 
that means we have more than we can 
eat so we sell the hams. Shoulders makes 
pretty good hams for us. We always got 
meat in the smokehouse till way after 
the first chickens is fryin’ size. 


Marthy always makes a fine garden 
and there’s more goes to waste than we 
can possibly eat. Ain’t a winter goes by 
we don’t have a lot of potatoes to rot be- 
cause we got more than we can use. And 
we've always got old syrup on hand when 
the new crop comes in. 


Now that’s what I mean. It ain't 
enough just to live at home. Any lazy, 
no-count, good-for-nothin’ loafer can do 
that. The thing is to grow you plenty 
to eat, as long as you’re goin’ to be there 
anyhow. And I mean grow plenty. Grow 
more’n you goin’ to need so when the 
old lady cooks a mess of victuals she’ll 
heap up the dish. Then if you got more 
than you can get her to cook you might 


(Concluded .on page 23) 








meals a day and anytime she ain’t able to | 


put us out yet. So if not providentially | 
hindered I reckon we will just go right | 


but mostly them’s the kind ain’t got | 
much of a turnip green patch, no meat in | 
the smokehouse, and things like that and 


gets kind of tired providin’ for them they | 
gets a trifle impatient and decides to try | 


But you just let a feller get a few | 


up and speak her mind and that will end | 
up all notions about the movin’ business. | 
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Profits 


when you guard against 
frost and storms 


ERMACO HOTKAPS protect 
plants from frost, wind, rain, 


and insects by completely covering 
them—the only way to really protect 
them from damage. They also main- 
tain a perfect mulch around each 
plant. 

With Hotkap protection crops 
will mature two to three weeks 


| 


earlier, give greater yields, and bring 
higher early-market prices. 


Hotkaps are patented wax paper 
cones— ‘a hothouse for every plant,’’ 
_ —placed over seeds or plants at time 
| of planting. One man can “‘set’’ over 
2,500 per day. Make a test this year 
| with and without Hotkaps. Know 
that all we claim for them is true. 
Hotkap Prices: 1,000, $11.50. 5,000, 
$55.00. Package of 250, with Setter and 
Tamper, $4.00. Home Garden Package of 
100, with Setter and Tamper, $2.50. Express 
or freight collect. 


Order Hotkaps today! 
Ask your dealer about this money- 
maker today, or mail the coupon 
below for free pamphlet, ‘‘Earlier to 
Market.”’ Do it now! 





Germaco 


Hotkaps 


Mail Coupon NOW? 


| GERMAIN’S, Hotkap Mfg. Division, “| 
Dept. C-8, 741-747 Terminal St., 
| Los Angeles, California | 








PLEASE SEND ME WITHOUT COST OR 
| OBLIGATION YOUR BOOKLET—"‘Earlier to 
Market.” | 
Name | 
Street | 
City State 
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A Bigger Live-at-Home Program 


HIS§ is the special live-at-home number of our paper. 

Maybe the subject sounds a little old to you, and maybe 

you have already shrugged your shoulders and said, “I 
have heard that before.” Perhaps yes and perhaps no. It 
means a lot to really hear. If we had indeed already heard, 
we undoubtedly would have here the finest rural civilization 
and the finest rural culture in the world. 

Did you ever-go up on a high mountain and study the 
valleys below you and the ranges as they stretched away 
toward the horizon? The more you examine the world at 
your feet and on beyond, the more there is in it. That is 
the way it is with farm life, and that is why it is important 
to go back to the mountain again and again for contem- 
plation. The really big things in the right sort of a farm 
program develop as you get above the blinding obstructions 
at the fingers’ ends and take a long-range view. 

Yes, “live at home” is no new thought. The trouble is 
our program has not been big enough. It has not had 
enough heart in it, not enough idealism. We have been too 
busy just growing cotton and tobacco and paying debts. 


The average live-at-home program includes little more 
than corn and hogs and hay and cows and chickens and that 
sort of thing. That sort of program falls far short of the 
mark. We must think beyond this and about some of the 
bigger things, the soul-satisfying things. There is a great 
old Book that tells us that, “Man shall not live by bread 
alone.” This is all the authority we need for the statement 
we are making here. 

The larger life, let it be said, cannot be had anywhere 
else in such abundance as on the farm. The soil is the 
greatest of all mothers and the abiding place of freedom 
and independence. There the nation gathers its strength. 

It goes without saying that a live-at-home program, like 
charity, must begin at home. Looking at the bigger side of 
it, our first duty is to our children. To meet the conditions 


ahead of them in a world where competition will grow 
keener and keener, they must have better preparation than 
we have had. They must be trained in the art of living as 
well as in the art of making a living. Every boy and every 
girl of school age should, therefore, not only be regularly 
in school but should be a member of one of the several agri- 
cultural and home economics clubs. In school they get the 
theory and some practice; out on the farm and in the home 
they put the theory and practice to test. Moreover, they 
learn to think and plan and work together. Agriculture 
today is largely without power because we have not learned 
to work together. We must make cooperation with our 
schools as well as with club work a part of our bigger 
live-at-home program. 

If you have been upon the mountain top, out there some- 
where you saw the work of your experiment station, your 
extension leaders, your schools and colleges of agriculture, 
your churches, your Sunday schools, and even the great big 
work of the Federal government. Each of these institutions 
has a priceless contribution to make to your program. Get all 
the help you can from them, and in turn give them your 
unstinted sympathy and support. Make it a part of your 
plan to visit test farms, experiment stations, the best of 
your schools, and some church and Sunday school that is 
doing outstanding work. Have you ever had the county 
agent and the home demonstration agent to meet with you 
and your neighbors? They can help you. 


Above all things, we must learn to work together: 
Working together we create a community of opportunity, 
beauty, and comfort. In the last analysis where these are 
not, there can be no happiness. nor can there be prosperity. 


Life is more than meat and bread. 


Let us make our live-at-home pro- 
gram bigger and broader and finer Z . Wb yl 
than it has yet been. Se OS 







































































Send for your free 
copy of ‘Galvanized 
Roofing—Its Use and 
Application”’. 





Also ask for the book 
“How to Ground a 
Galvanized Roof 
Against Lightning” 
which gives simple eco- 
nomical directions for 
obtaining complete 
lightning protection. 





WIPED OUT Y! 
Galvanized Roofing and Siding (properly 
grounded) would have prevented this 


wor out! The season’s 
stored crops, prize live 
stock, expensive farm equip- 
ment, and the barn—all 


reduced to ashes —a tragic 
disaster. 


Just one of the hundred farm 
buildings that will burn to- 
day — disasters that could be 
prevented if the buildings 
were protected against light- 
ning. Think seriously about 
these facts: the annual farm 
property loss from lightning 
alone is $20,000,000 at a 
minimum; the annual number 
of people killed from the same 
cause is between 400 and 500 
and the injured double that. 


Galvanized roofing (properly 
grounded) offers the most 
perfect lightning protective 
system—that is not theory but 
fact based on experience and 
exhaustive laboratory tests. 
Galvanized roofing for light- 
ning protection is approved 
by the Bureau of Standards, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, United States Department 
of Agriculture, and the National Fire Protection 
Association. 


In addition, galvanized roofing and siding protect 
buildings from other external causes of fire. Fire 
brands or flying sparks burn themselves out harm- 
lessly on the metal surface. Internal fires are con- 
fined and do not spread to near-by buildings. 


Galvanized roofs 30 and 40 years old are still in use. 
They resist the wear and tear of the elements. 
Properly cared for, they cannot rust out in the 
dampest of climates. They neither absorb moisture 
and rot, nor dry out and develop cracks. 


Resolve, now, to protect the property you have 
worked so hard to accumulate. Go to your nearest 
dealer and find out how little it really costs to pro- 
vide this protection against fire and lightning. 
Write for free booklet to Trade Research Division, 
National Association of Flat Rolled Steel Manufac- 
turers, 511 Terminal Tower Bldg, Cleveland, Ohio. 














Protect your expensive farm Most of the farmer’s yearly Galvanized Brooder Houses 
machinery from fire, light- profit is banked in his barn maintain even temperature, 
ning and rust with galva- and silo, Protect it from loss are easily cleaned, provide 
nized storage buildings. by fire and lightning with perfect ventilation and are 
Easily erected, extremely galvanized sheets properly your best safeguard against 
durable and ‘require little grounded. the inroads of rats, weasels, 


upkeep expense, 








lice and mites, 





Our Farm Sermon 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 














Gilded Organ Pipes 


HE other day a repairer of pipe or- 

gans came to my church, and gave 
me some information about the intricacies 
of organ construction. 

The array of paint- 
ed pipes in the front 
of the organ cabinet 
had always charmed 
my fancy. Many a 
time in the church 
service when par- 
ticularly harmonious 
combinations of notes 
were being played, I 
would wonder 
through which of the 
beautiful pipes the vibrations were 
passing. 

Imagine my dismay when the organ 
builder told me that gaudy pipes are 
merely ornamental dummies, put up sole- 
ly for decoration. Then he took me back 
into the organ and showed me the little, 
insignificant looking, wood and metal 
pipe from which the delicate symphonic 
effects are produced. Alas, that human 
vanity should pursue us even to the 
House of God, and thrill our aesthetic 
natures with the hypocrisy of empty, 
gilded organ pipes! 

s | es |e 

Sham pipes and sham people are usu- 
ally the most gaudy. What is missed in 
tone is made up for in toni-ness. 

No thought is great that cannot be ex- 
pressed in simple language; no simple 
beauty needs rakishness to parade it. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


An American once sat at a dinner in 
England. He was impressed with the 
Jove-like proportions of the head of a 
man who sat opposite him. He had never 
seen such a head, nor such cliff-like 
brows overhanging mellow eyes. He 
thought to himself, “If he would only 
speak, what universal mysteries he would 
make plain.” Finally the Jove-like brain 
cogitated, the Sphinxian lips opened, and 
the man said to his companion, “This is 
bully soup.” That was all. Later the 
American was told that the man whose 
head he had so ardently admired was 
half simple. His dome was gilded, but 
empty. 

1nd 


Long ago it was said, “Man looketh 
upon the outward appearance, but God 
looketh upon the heart.” : 

If parading meant piety the world 

would have arrived at the millenium cen- 
turies ago. The simple truth about good- 
ness is that the best people are like the 
little hidden, dusty pipes buried in the 
heart of the great organ—they are not 
for display but for harmony. 
If one is really what he says he is, he 
will not need to say it very loudly; for 
his sincere and honest righteousness will 
in itself be vocal. 


Now and then the world is influenced 
by what is said with great flourish and 
pomp, but the honor of the world is kept 
white by the unhonored saints of soli- 


tude. 

yee a 
I was once asked to come to a. friend’s 
home town to speak. He wrote me, “You 
will have the best people in town to speak 
to.” Later I learned of a widow in that 
little city, who was trying to educate 
three children, and who did not have the 
proper clothes to attend the lyceum 
course. In alt probability, “the best per- 
son in town” did not attend. 
God wants people to do their great work 
“in a corner.” We all itch to make a 
great show “on a corner.” 









grir Denim... 


IS THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN 


LEE STRENGTH 


AND “THIN SPOT” 
GARMENTS 











Jesse Klein, Altoona, Iowa, is a prominent 4-H 
Club member, winning Ist prize litter, Ist 
prize gilt, Ist prize boar (Poland China breed) 
at the 1930 Iowa State Fair. He also won sev- 
eral prizes at the 1930 National Swine Show. 
(Note Jesse’s Lee overall with the 4-H emblem; 
write us for information. 











Dowr be confused ... Lee 
and Lee only uses genuine Jelt 
Denim. ° 

Jelt Denim costs us more but 
it is worth more to you in service, 
comfort, easy washability and 
permanent fit (Jelt Denim holds 
its shape). 

Jelt Denim is made only from 
Piedmont Upland long-fibre cot- 
ton spun into yarn with a mul- 
tiple twist that stays tight and 
strong .,. woven with an ex- 
clusive weave that builds extra 
strength ...6 times vat-dyed 
with genuine indigo dye... 
water-processed (no chemicals) 
to control shrinkage. 

Jelt Denim, minus thin-spots 
and weak threads, is uniformly 
the toughest and best overall 
fabric known. Jelt Denim is used 
only in Lee Overalls . . . be sure 
it’s a genuine Lee when next you 
buy. *Trade-Mark. 


GUARANTEED .. . Better in 
EVERY way or a New Pair Free! 


Lee 
OVERALLS 


THE WORLD'S STANDARD 
... with the World's Largest Sale 

















“THE H. D. LEE 
Merc. Company, 
Kansas City, Salina, 
South Bend, 
Trenton, 
San Francisco, 
Minneapolis 
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Planking for Ot ving at Home’ Big Tob t in 


I. Farm Alarm Clock: 
10 Rings for Farmers 
ET’S arrange for a supply of 
quick acting nitrogen for 
top-dressing small grain. 

2. Unless we havea germi- 
nation test of all cotton seed planted and treat the 
seed for seed-borne germs, we may have a poor stand 
and no profit. 

3. The sooner we plant ornamental and fruit trees 
and shrubs, the surer we shall be of a good stand and 
the better they will grow. 

4. Starting cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, eggplant, 
pepper, and tomato seeds in hotbeds or coldframes now 
will advance their maturity about a month. 

5. Every terrace and ditch should be inspected, re- 
paired, and cleaned out. Uncontrolled water may ruin 
all the profits we should otherwise get from any field. 

6. From 12 to 20 ounces of cottonseed meal added 
to a work animal’s feed of corn and ‘grass (or small 
grain) hay will improve this ration economically in cost 
and efficiency. 

7. Failing places in the pasture can be restored by 
applying a moderate coat of manure and then sowing 
lespedeza seed. Do this as soon as possible. 

8. Let’s resolve to keep the pasture clean of sprouts, 
bushes, and weeds this year. It is far better to use 
these to stop washes than to burn them. . 

9. Feed ts too high to waste on lousy cattle, hogs, 
or poultry. Let's examine all farm animals before 
warm weather multiplies these pests. 

10. Let’s plan for an abundance of legume hay. V. 
P. I. reminds farmers of these four dairy facts :— 

1. A cow fed straight legume hay had an income of $191 
a year. 

2. A cow fed mixed (legume and non-legume) hay had an 
income of $69 a year. 

3. A cow fed no legume hay had an income of $54 a year. 


4. Clover or other legume hay plus a good grain mixture 
makes milk at low cost. 


II. What to Plant in Early March 


ERE are field and garden and orchard crops our 
ambitious live-at-home farmers will wish to plant 


this month :— 
TI. FARM CROPS 





In M in and Pied t Sections:— 

Oats White clover Pastures and 
Grasses. Stock beets meadows 
Alfalfa Lespedeza Kudzu 

Rape Bermuda roots 


Pp 
Sweet clover 
In Coastal Plains Sections.—Same as above, and also car- 
pet grass, Dallis grass, and Napier grass. 
II. GARDEN CROPS 
In Mountain Sections:— 


Artichokes Horse- radish English pea 
Asparagus Kale irish potato 
Beet Kohl-rabi Radish 
Brussels sprouts Lettuce Rape 
Cabbage week Spinach 
Cauliflower Mustard Turnip 
Carrot Onion sets Lettuce 
Chives Parsley 


In Piedmont Sections.—Al!l the above vegetables and also 
celery, corn, parsnip, salsify. Start eggplant, pepper, tomato, 
and sweet potato plants under cover. 

In Coastal Plains Sections.—All the vegetables listed for 
both mountain and Piedmont regions. Also in the lower 
Coastal Plains when apple trees bloom plant string beans, 
cucumbers, cantaloupes, and watermelons. Plant eggplant, 
peppers, and tomatoes in the open. 


Ill. ORCHARD CROPS 


In All Sections.—All fruit trees, bushes, vines, etc., should 
be set before spring growth begins. We farm folks are in- 
clined to look upon fruits as a luxury and forget their health- 


, promoting power, And the surplus will usually sell well when 


offered in as good quality and condition as the commercial 
products. 


III. Field Seed Prices Up and Down 


Qosr kinds of sowing seed are higher in price than 
last year, due to the small crop brought about by 

the severe drouth last summer, 

and some are lower. Sudan - 
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seed of the better kind, but its use is a very bad and 
costly practice, Sorghum seed crop is short and may 
advance in price as the planting season approaches. 
The approximate retail prices as we write this are 
given below. These are only approximate, since the 
prices vary in different sections of the country and ac- 
cording to quality, etc. :— 
Cents per 





pound Per bushel 
IIS. icc Vakwcwcnkones 25-30 Sorghum. ...200c+- $3.00 to $6.00 
GG. ClOVER oesss swe sce 30-35 Lespedeza (Japan 
White Dutch clover .. 45-50 CHOW. occsveo eee’ Ge 00 to 5.00 
Sweet clover .......... 10-20 CORN: bs cccceiccsves Gin 0. Gi 
Alsike clover ......... 30 CRIB Sok cash Gass ces .75 to. 1.40 
Orchard grass ........ 24 COWES. sia ce ies 1.60 to 3.00 
RRGUUS Sp ka centasasiees ZB Bunch velvet 
Kentucky bluegras 40 UD isa cnn bin 3 ws 2:75 te: 3.25 
Orchard grass .... 40 Ninety Day velvet 
Rye grass (Italian) 12 ee ROOT 1.50 to 2.00 
English rye grass .... 20 Otootan soybeans.. $4.75 
OSE SEROE 5. evden 36 EOPOG0 ssi 0:6 cesese 4.10 
Sadan: Grass sccscecece 15 Mammoth Yellow. 1.75 
Dwarf Essex rape .... 10 WPROER a a0 0 es oa vs 2.35 


IV. Thirty Flowers to Sow in March 


HERE are so many flowering plants that may be 
grown. from seed (and as many more that repro- 
duce from cuttings or roots) that it might be con- 
fusing to give too long a list, so we have limited the 
following list to 30 kinds, all for sowing in March :— 


Perennial sweet pea 
Phlox, annual 
Poppy, Shirley and 


Forget-me-not 
Gaillardia 
Gypsophila 


Alyssum 
Aquilegia 
Blue salvia 


Canterbury bells Golden glow California 
Candytuft Lobelia Pyrethrum 
Coreopsis Lupine Rudbeckia 
Dianthus Peony Scabiosa 
Digitalis Pink Statice 
English daisy Perennial daisy Sweet william 
Feverfew Perennial phlox Wallflower 


Let’s order these seeds now, or a part of them, and 
let’s make our garden so beautiful that our neighbors 
will want to make one like it. 


V. Let’s Get Down to Brass Tacks 


ET’S see just exactly what we need to do and then 

4 make plans for doing it. Let’s see how many acres 
of “live-at-home” crops we need to plant on our own 
farms this year and then see just what fields we are 
going to put them in. 

The yearly needs of folks: and farm stock is the 
main thing we need to know as we begin to plan for 
our economic independence. In other words, let’s ask 
what should one person or a family the size of ours eat 
in 365 days to maintain their growth, health, strength, 
and happiness ? 


FOOD REQU eater 7 vote FOR ONE PERSON OR A 
FAMILY OF FIVE . 


One person Family of five 





Ee er BPs mp Pa ere 1% bushels 8 bushels 
ea Ee ae ee yea es 1% bushels 6 bushels 
Potatoes, Irish and sweet ........ 145 pounds 725 pounds 
eR RINE oe oc as used awecinde 52 pounds 260 pounds 
CRO COR © os i040 setune des 31 pounds 155 pounds 
WMI BI TOPE oss ven ccdnsssccges 21 pounds 105 pounds 
Ra bach ¥eadsepakekankesaeser 31 dozen 155 dozen 
EE: Vane desk veasskcnkwekes esi ees 73 gallons 365 gallons 
Butter ... 21 pounds 105 pounds 
Garden ...... hin .-- 1-5 acre 1 acre 
SE OG one. cdveosssaegecias 10 50 


Well, all that has been worked out ‘by our extension 
friends, and there it is—but without fruits, honey, sor- 





Se Ase x re 


ghum syrup, canned goods m va- 
riety, pumpkins, peanuts, pop- 


corn, etc., which should be added. 
aArKr« ; aAViN Or But without them, that is what is 
needed to provide for one person, 


and then (all figured out) what 

is needed for an..average family 
of five persons. If your family is more or less than 
five, it is easy to make your own calculations from 
the table. 

But to live at home we must not only think about 
folks but also about animals. We must budget the cow, 
sow, hen, steer, sheep, and work stock—budget them 
just as we budget the family—and plan for them to 
“live at home” also. As a guide for our planning for 
needed production, the North Carolina Extension 
Service is giving this budget to all the people of that 
state :— 

FEED REQUIREMENTS FOR 50 HENS 

Wheat (bushels) 35 Fish or meat meal 





Corn (bushels) . 44 AOOUNRGS) . cedsa peatesees 570 
Oats (bushels) Bone meal (pounds).... 116 
FEED REQUIREMENTS FOR A DAIRY COW 
Corn (bushels) ......... 15 Wheat bran (pounds).. 200 
Oats (bushels) .......... 12 Hay (pounds) .......... 5,000 
Cottonseed meal (Ibs.).. 500 Pasture (acres) ........ 2 
FEED REQUIREMENTS FOR 30-POUND PIG CARRIED 
TO 200 POUNDS 
Corn (bushels) ......... 11 Fish meal or tankage 
Wheat shorts (pounds). 50 (POORER) 000 caccecsacvn 50 
FEED REQUIREMENTS FOR ONE BEEF ANIMAL 
Corn (bushels) ......... 12 Bay (pounds). 6.045 asst 3,000 
Cottonseed meal (ibs.). 100 Pasture (acres) ......... 2 
FEED REQUIREMENTS FOR ONE HORSE 
Corn (bushels) ........- 50 Hay (pounds) ........... 4,000 
Oats (bushels) .......... 20 
FEED REQUIREMENTS FOR ONE SHEEP 
Cora. (pounds): ....<53..- 2 Hay (pounds) .....5.:3. 400 
Cottonseed meal (lbs.). S -Pastdre. (acre) i.ciaiscay 2-5 


Here indeed we have the “brass tacks” for a live- 
at-home program, no matter whether our home is in 
North Carolina, Georgia, Florida, or Alabama. And 
let’s get the wife and youngsters to join us in some 
figuring, lay out our plans—and then resolve not to let 
the matter stop with mere “good intentions.” At the 
hottom of this page there is a blank we can use in 
this connection. 


VI. Add Fruits 


F COURSE, we can’t set fruit and nut trees now 
and have them bear this year or next, but we can 
increase the food supply by properly caring for the 
trees we have already. There are many thousands of 
fruit trees, grapevines, and nut trees on our Southern 
farms which produce little or no edible fruit, but would 
do so if well pruned, sprayed, fertilized, and cultivated. 
The thing to do now is to prune out all dead or 
diseased wood, thin out the branches so as to keep them 
from being too thick, pick off all mummied fruits hang- 
ing on the trees or lying on the ground, and burn the 
whole mass. Follow this with a winter spray of lubri- 
cating oil emulsion or concentrated lime-sulphur solu- 
tion. Then carry out the regular spring and summer 
spray schedule, as outlined in the spray calendar, copy 
af which may be secured from the county agent or 
from The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruraiist 
by sending a 2-cent stamp. 

When the buds begin to open up, plow the orchard 
broadcast but shallow. Just ahead of the plow scatter 
under the tree branches and out a few feet beyond 
from 2 to 20 pounds of high grade complete fertilizer, 
the quantity depending on size and-kind of tree. Har- 
row or cultivate often enough during spring and sum- 
mer to keep down weeds and grass and prevent crust 
forming. 

Spray, fertilize, and cultivate the grapevines the 
same as outlined above for fruit and nut trees, but 
prune differently. It is now too late to prune the scup- 
pernong type of grape, as it will likely bleed to death 

when pruned this late in the sea- 
son. This is not true of the 





grass seed is about $2 per 100 
pounds higher, and red clover, 
sweet clover, and lespedeza show 
signs of advancing to a slightly 
higher price than in 1930. Blue- 
grass and redtop are some higher. 
Soybeans and cowpeas seem to 


Food 


be plentiful and are selling from Mor’. six, eye ot 


50 cents to $1 a bushel under 


last year’s price. Oats ‘are about FOP Aoi COI i ao ecidccete )) epetevetahde |) nadeccsngwcn,: | eosamgnetnre: © \Sesensecenst ); “osespasceeae, |) euegennapaam 
the — Price as in 1930, and POt oe RU te AE a Cire a aaa | cpessteuese PT ae RE he Soaetad 
there is no shortage of supply. 

Good seed corn is somewhat Poe 3.2 [PEI i SUAS We ti ge OEE hae | AWE Soa” ee ea gE PE I Seu Ge OOTY (PRE MNR NTI gee Dig Ob 
scarce but selling about the 

same. The commercial grades PORE ee ies ee eal ne agp Rice ona nant PS tape eneatabet = Page kn] Sha a mcebasece” | Ugeiegenseby 

of corn are cheaper, and it is es- 

timated that about twice as much PR aR ee oe cocssaslokic! ud tagsectets 





of this kind of corn is planted as 


‘and Feed I Shall Need to Produce in 1931 


Pasture 
Acres 


Wheat Corn Potatoes Hay Oats 
bu. bu. bu. tons bu. 


bunch grapes, and they should be 
pruned at once. Cut back the 
wood that grew last year to two 
or three buds on each branch. 
This may sound like severe prun- 
ing, but it isn’t. Such cutting 
will leave enough buds to pro- 
duce as many grapes as the vines 
can properly develop. 


Garden 
Acres 


Even old fruit trees that have 
been badly neglected will respond 
with reasonably good fruit if 
‘ given such treatment as outlined 
nesateaeeene above. Time, effort, and money 
cost will be well repaid where 





the work is carefully and thor- 





oughly done. 
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If We Are to Live at All, We Must 
Live at Home 


F OUR FOLKS on Southern farms are to live at 
all, they must live at home. 

That doesn’t mean of course that we can’t exist 
by buyirig food, feed, and fertility from everywhere on 
the face of the earth. We can exist doing that. But if 
we are really to live in the sense of getting full satis- 
faction and enjoyment out of life, then we must adopt 
as our slogan— 

“First of All, A Good Living at Home.” 


I 


URTHERMORE, we should like to point out that 
even the man whose ambition is to make money on 
the farm had better adopt this policy also. 

We are constantly reminded of what we once heard 
a United States Senator say to one of our Master 
Farmers. “The farm,” said the Senator, “is the best 
place on earth to make a living and the poorest place 
on earth to make money.” Yet this Master Farmer 
himself had accumulated a reasonable amount of prop- 
erty—and had done it without growing “money crops.” 
His success illustrated the truth of what some wise 
man said :— 

“The man who farms to make money usually makes 
neither money nor a living. The man who farms to 
make a living usually makes a living and a fair bit of 
money, too.” 

All of which also reminds us of what a distinguished 
physician reared on a Southern cotton farm said to us 
a few days ago. “Just after leaving college,” he said, 
“I went up into a Southern Piedmont county where the 
farmers grew neither cotton nor tobacco. And what 
impressed me was that while they had no money crops, 
they did have money—more money than my Coastal 
Plains kin who spend all their time trying to make ‘mon- 
ey crops.’ The supply merchant gets their money.” 


II 

UST a day or so ago, too, we stumbled on what Dr. 

H. C. Taylor, then with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, said just as we were getting into 
the deflation of 1920-21 :— : 

“If the prices of farm products are adjusted to. pre- 
war levels/no more rapidly than the prices of things 
the farmer must buy, agriculture can be counted upon 
to continue the course it has taken for 
many years. But if the prices of farm 


The Editor’s Point of View 





Carl B. James 


ARL B. JAMES, general agricultural and de- 
t oe agent, Louisville & Nashville Rail- 

road, Louisville, was murdered near Bardstown,. 
Kentucky, on Monday afternoon, February 23. Mr. 
and Mrs. James were out for a pleasure ride. Two 
youths, who accosted them, were invited to ride, 
After the youths were in the car guns were drawn 
and Mr. James was commanded to drive to Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. A request for aid was signalled to 
a passing motorist and the murder resulted. The 
youths, seizing the car, drove wildly towards Hod- 
genville where the car was wrecked and they were 
captured. 

Mr. James had hosts of friends in Alabama. Be- 
fore being advanced to head the agricultural and de- 
velopment department he was located at Montgom- 
ery and was known wherever the L. & N. is known 
in the state. Aside from his ability in his profession 
he was known for his deep human sympathy and love 
for his fellow man—the very quality for the exer- 
cise of which his life was sacrificed. 


in selling raw products and buying finished, the farmer 
pays nearer 50 per cent than 10 per cent.” Again the 
high cost of exchange! 

III 


T IS this high cost of exchange which so many peo- 

ple have overlooked in the past. We once heard a 
Southern farmer at a state farmer’s meeting say: “We 
ought to raise cotton and tobacco, which we can do 
best, and let the West raise our corn and wheat, 
which they can grow cheapest.” . But w‘1en the South- 
ern farmer buys corn, wheat, hay, or meat from the 
West, he pays about eight costs altogether :— 


_ 1, The price received by the Western farmer for grow- 
ing the product. 





2. Cost of hauling and delivering to the Western railway. 

3. A profit to the original buyer. 

4. A profit to the wholesaler. 

5. Costs of a railroad haul of possibly 1,000 miles to the 
South. 

6. A profit to the Southern supply merchant. 
‘ 7. Expense of hauling from Southern town to Southern 
arm, 

8. Probably 20 per cent profit added and superimposed on 
all seven foregoing costs in the form of “time prices.” 


IV 


O, IT’S NOT a good year to risk “the high cost of 

exchange” on anything we don’t have to. When 
the other fellow offers us 3 per cent under pre-war prices 
for farm products and asks us 49 per cent over pre-war 
prices for all his products, it’s a good time to say, “No, 
thank you, but I believe I’ll not play that game on any- 
thing I can make for myself!” 


” 


If the city population don’t want to pay us a living 
price for large crops of cotton, therefore, we know 
what to do. We can just quit thinking first about mak- 
ing cotton for them and instead begin thinking first of all 
about making a downright good living at home—bread, 
milk, butter, eggs, poultry, pork, beef, vegetables, po- 
tatoes, watermelons, fruit, canned goods, etc., for our 
own tables, terraces for our lands, better kept buildings 
and grounds, more comfort and beauty about all the 
time. 

“But,” says someone, “we shall have to grow some 
money crops to buy clothes and pay taxes and intérest 
on debts.” 

Of course we shall. Nobody is so foolish as to 
suggest that we should not grow some “money crops.” 
But instead of putting them first, let’s put “a good liv- 
ing” first. So what we are suggesting and what we 
put up to the common sense of every reader, is just 
this :— : 

If everybody set out first of all to make a good liv- 
ing for themselves and their families, making cotton, 
tobacco, or peanuts strictly surplus crops, then all will 
not only (1) get a good living, but will (2) so reduce the 
cotton, tobacco, and peanut acreage as to insure profit- 
able prices for these crops also. 


Education Needed Now, if Ever 


*¢ TN NO period of history was there ever more need 
of wise administration but in no period was there 
ever greater need of real education,” said Dr. 

Bradford Knapp, president of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, recently in address- 





















products fall and the prices of other things 
remain high, the farmer will be compelled 
to reorganize his business on a more nearly 
self-sufficing basis, produce more largely 
to satisfy his own wants, and give less at- 
tention to production for the market.” 


This “live at home” advice which Dr. 


be immeasurably better off if they had 
taken, for the prices of commercial farm 
products have fallen out of proportion to 
other prices. The February issue of The 
Agricultural Situation, issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, shows 
that prices of the thirty leading farm com- 
modities now average only 97 per cent of 
pre-war—3 per cent below 1909-14 levels. 
On the other hand, prices of commodities 
farmers buy average 49 per cent above pre- 
war. When it comes to exchanging his 
products for other products, therefore, the 
farmer is only 65 per cent as well off as in 
the pre-war period. 

For the farmer the “high cost of living” 
is “the high cost of exchange.” For pur- 
poses of consumption on his own table, a 
bushel of corn or wheat or potatoes, or a 
pound of meat or a dozen eggs is worth 
just as much in nutriment and satisfaction 
as ever. But when the farmer exchanges 
a pound of cotton for food or feed, we 
have an entirely different situation. The 
high cost of exchange gets in its deadly 
work. 


And the farmer’s remedy, of course, is 
to quit paying this high cost of exchange 
just as much as possible. Said Chairman 
Alexander Legge of the Federal Farm 
Board last month: “A friend recently 
showed me a tol! box used by an old-time 
miller for taking ‘his toll from all the 
wheat that he ground—one-tenth all the 



















Taylor gave ten years ago, farmers would ee . 
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ing the Association of Southern Agricul- 
tural Workers. 


“There never was a time when we need- 
ed so greatly to anticipate the problems of 
the future,” he continued. “I have always 
felt that the greatest opportunity the ex- 
tension or demonstration work could pos- 
sibly have was in the time of distress. 
Leadership has its greatest importance at 
such a time. ; 


“For more than 100 years the chief ef- 
fort of science has related to soil fertility, 
plant breeding, animal breeding, insect and 
plant and animal disease control, and other 
problems which relate very largely to pro- 
duction. 


“The new problem of the new day is 
the great problem of distribution, of ad- 
justment, of understanding, and of coor- 
dination, 





“I presume it is unthinkable that the 
vested interests engaged in trafficking in 
farm products would be willing to sur- 
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time year in and year out. But nowadays 





CROPS 


‘ NET PROFIT --- 


render any part of their interest to the 
larger problem of developing a better ag- 
riculture. Before they challenge the ef- 
fort of farmers to do these things for 
themselves I would ask them to search their 
own house and see if they cannot come 
nearer to giving the true value and a bet- 
ter stabilization to the price of farm 
products. 


“Last but not least may I say here that 
the big problem is the development of edu- 
cated men and women and boys and girls. 
In them must be developed leadership, re- 
sourcefulnes$, thinking ability, capacity to 
do, not by hard drudgery but by being a 
partner of knowledge, of scientific discov- 
2 ery, and a co-worker with those whose 
a. interests are common.” 


222. 
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it costs little 
to demand BH Potash 





Ir WILL pay you to carefully examine the 
analysis on your fertilizer bag before you buy. 
The final figure shows the potash content. Let 
this be your buying guide. Make sure you are 
getting at least 8% potash in fertilizer. 

Potash is one of the few things the farmer 
buys which can be purchased as cheap today 
as it was 25 years ago. A 200-pound bag of fer- 
tilizer containing 8% potash costs only about 50 


cents more than the same fertilizer containing — 


3% potash. 

This small extra investment of 50 cents per 
bag usually returns many times its value in extra 
seed cotton. 


, 


Farmers throughout the South have 
doubled and tripled the potash content of their 
fertilizer at excellent profit. During the last 
three years, on 623 cotton farms where accurate 
records were kept the average return was $2.12 
in extra cotton for each 50 cents invested in 
‘extra potash. 2 : 

Sharpen your pencil and multiply this by the 


number of bags of fertilizer you use on cotton. 


in fertilizer 
—and it pays BIG? 





Extra potash pays extra cash because extra 
potash helps cotton set more fruit, reduce shed- 
ding, increase turn-out, improve lint, control 
rust, and increase yields. Extra potash also helps 
you get the most out of other more expensive 
plant food elements in your fertilizer. 


Think how much money you lose when you 
supply your cotton with enough phosphoric 
acid and nitrogen to produce a good crop and 
then limit its yield with insufficient potash. Can 
you afford to let your crops suffer from potash 
hunger when potash costs so little? 


Do not be satisfied with low-grade fertilizers 
containing only 3 or 4% potash just because 
they appear to be cheap. This is false economy. 
Poor crops are always more expensive to 
produce than good crops. : 

Demand a fertilizer mixture containing 8% or 
more potash. If your fertilizer man cannot 
supply you, increase the potash content of the 
fertilizer you use by applying 200 pounds of 
muriate of potash with each ton of fertilizer. 


i 
N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY., INC.” ‘ziea" 740 HURT BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 
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thly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


T IS gratifying to find the general approval of the 

effort we are making in this department to present a 

candid review of outstanding national and interna- 
tional events, regardless of partisan considerations. As 
2 matter of fact, no one’s party affiliations should pre- 
vent him from realizing that true 
service to one’s party as well as to 
one’s country, requires that its 
faults be recognized, exposed, and 
corrected, rather than covered up 
and allowed to persi8t and worsen 
like a concealed cancer. More 
plain speaking about the faults of 
one’s own party and party leaders 
is one of the sorest needs of Amer- 
ican citizenship today. 





CLARENCE 


POR 

There are plenty of papers 
which one can find the 
news presented from one 
party’s viewpoint, and 
plenty of others in which 
it is presented from an- 
other party’s viewpoint. 
What we are trying to do 
is not to help or hurt any 
party as such, but simply 
to give the facts as we 
honestly see them about 
the world’s news—prima- 
rily with regard to things 
affecting) the farmer and 
his family and their fu- 
ture. 


“They’ll Never 
Start It”’— 


F. McCrary has a 

story of an old man 
seventy years ago who 
had never seen a locomo- 
tive. At last he came to a 
railroad station where the 
great “iron horse” had 
stopped for five minutes. 
Puffing, hissing, snorting, 
and blowing off steam 
though it was, it did not 
impress the old man with its power. 
Dubiously he looked it over, carefully 
considered its enormous weight and 
the weight of the many cars it had 
to pull, and then exclaimed with as- 
surance, “They'll never start it! 
They'll never start it!” 

In five minutes, however, the engine had pulled out, 
put on speed, and was gone like a streak of lightning, 
whereupon the amazed backwoodsman shouted with 
even greater emphasis, “They'll never stop it! They’ll 
never stop it!” 

This story (in reverse) illustrates the situation in 
which American business finds itself today. Two years 
ago a wild speculation was carrying business along at 
a dizzy speed of money-spending and joy riding, and 
the cry of the thoughtless was, “They'll never stop it! 
They’ll never stop it!” Now that business has had to 
stop a bit for rest and repairs, many of these same 
thoughtless folk are crying, “They'll never start it! 
They’ll never start it!” 

Yet business will start again. A thoughtful man 
said last month, “The best thing I know is that busi- 
ness has stopped getting worse!” That of course is a 
condition that always precedes recovery. 
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perity.” 


And the diagram on this page is striking proof that 
after every recession American business comes back 
stronger than before. We have yet an amazingly young 
country, astoundingly rich in natural resources, a coun- 
try equally rich in the enterprise and industry of its 
citizens, and the comment of The Business Week seems 
justified :— 

“There are interruptions in this progress; the rate 
of growth may be gradually and insensibly tapering 
off ; but obviously the dice are loaded in favor of any- 
one who believes that, after every interruption, larger 
business, greater prosperity, and better times are ahead. 
Despite ups and down, business has been growing at an 
average rate of 7 per cent per year over the past 
fifty years.” 

‘Of course there are problems that must be met, re- 
adjustments that must be made, the common people 
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THE STEADY 
ICAN BUSINESS 
indicates that after every 
temporary depression i 
ness—1873, 1893, 1907, 1914, 1921—‘‘the coun- 
try has come out at least one step ahead— 
higher standards of living, 
higher wages, and a new industrial pros- 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


must fight on and on for their share of wealth produc- 
tion.» But we have faith that all these things will be 
achieved and that we shall be all the stronger ten years 
from now for the lessons we have learned in 1929-31. 


What the Next Twenty Years May 
Hold 


CCASIONALLY, it is true, we find some pessimist 
who assumes that civilization has reached a state 
of stagnation. He assumes (by some strange process) 
that there is not enough work to be done to keep our 
population busy, and that we are in a permanent era of 
extensive unemployment and general unprogressiveness. 


On the contrary, it is in- 
teresting to turn to twenty 
prophecies recently made by 
the National Education As- 
sociation as to conditions that 
may and should prevail by 
1950. Eleven of these proph- 
ecies relate to material 
achievements that the Amer- 
ican people should have to 
their credit by 1950 as fol- 
lows :— 

1. A system of health and 
safety that will practically wipe 
out preventable accidents and 
contagious diseases. 

2. A system of housing that 

provide for the masses 
homes surrounded by beauty, 
privacy, quiet, sun, fresh air, 
and play space. 

3. A flat telephone rate for 
the entire country at moderate 
cost. 

4. Universal air transporta- 
tion at low cost. 

5. A system of paved, beau- 
tiful highways which will con- 
nect all parts of the nation. 

6. The further development 
of school buildings and play 
fields. 

7. The organization of in- 
dustry, business, and agricul- 
ture to minimize uncertainty 
and depression. 

8 The perfection of the in- 
surance system to give universal 
protection from disaster, unem- 
ployment, and old age. 

9. The extension of national, 
state, and local parks to provide 
convenient recreation areas for 
all the people. 

10. The perfection of com- 
munity, city, and regional plan- 
ning to give to all surround- 
ings increasingly beautiful and favorable to the good life. 

11. The shorter working week and day, so extended that 
there will be work for all. 


So much for material achievements to which we 
should look forward. On the social side it is proph- 
esied among other things that by 1950 “hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care will be available to all who need 
them,” that “crime will be virtually abolished by 
transferring to the preventive processes of the school 
and education the problems of conduct which police, 
courts, and prisons now seek to remedy when it is too 
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Poems of Country Life: “The 
Contented Farmer” 


HIS notable tribute to the live-at-home 
farmer in Old England was written by Alex- 
ander Pope more than a century ago:— 


Happy the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 

On his own ground. 


Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with attire; 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 

In winter, fire. 


Blest, who can unconcern’dly find 

Hours, days, and years slide soft away 

In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day, 


Sound sleep by night, study and ease 
Together mixed; sweet recreation, 
And innocence, which most does please 
With meditation. 
—Alexander Pope. 











in 
strength until most of our citizens will appreciate the 
importance of religion in the well ordered daily life.” 


late,” and that “religious awakening will grow 


Reducing the Tax Burden 


N HAVING the government deal with any of the 

opportunities presented in these eleven points, how- 
ever, we are brought face to face with the necessit,; for 
lightening the tax burden on agriculture and industry. 

Perhaps never before have citizens in all 48 states 
been so much interested in this subject as now. And in 
solving this problem it seems to us that three principles 
to which we have often called attention cannot be too’ 
frequently emphasized. 

1. The agencies of civilization, progress, and social 
service which the government now maintains for its 
citizens—good and efficient schools, good roads, public 
health work, agricultural and home economics exten- 
sion, public welfare agencies, etc—should not be sacri- 
ficed in order to reduce taxes. 

2. The tax burden, however, should be made more 
just and equitable. The state should tax the gains of 
thrift, toil, and enterprise less, the gains of chance, gift, 
cr inheritance more; luxuries should bear a larger bur- 
den than necessities; unearned incomes a larger burden 
than earned incomes. 

3. Citizens everywhere should resolutely set about 
cutting out the employment of an unnecessarily large 
number of counties, county officers, county highway sys- 
tems, etc., and also insist on the greatest possible effi- 
ciency and economy in state government. 


Too Many Counties and County 
Officers 


LL over America today we have at least twice and 

possibly four times as many counties as there is any 
justification for in our automobile age. Every state 
should have a permissive statute, allowing 20 per cent 
of the voters in any two adjoining counties to petition 
to have the question of consolidation voted on, at the 
next general election. 


But even without consolidation expenses may be 
greatly reduced. The best informed student of this 
problem we know said last week: “Instead of a long 
list of officers as we have now, spending half their time 
trying to get re-elected, each county should have one 
thoroughly competent and capable ‘county manager’ 
who with competent ‘clerical help could transact all the 
business of a county at practically one-third the pres- 
ent expense. Why try to find a half dozen fairly com- 
petent county officials to act as sheriff, register of deeds, 
auditor, clerk of the court, etc., when one really first- 
class man with competent clerks could direct the gen- 
eral work of all these offices ?” 


Che Ministry 2 Beauty 


A Free Bulletin for Flower Lovers 


OW that we are considering how the live-at-home 

farm may have a glorious abundance of home- 
grown food and feed, let us also consider how easy it | 
is to have a glorious abundance of home-grown beauty. 
There is hardly a home in the South about which there 
are not rich spots that can be arrayed like Solomon in 
all his glory for just a few cents spent for flower seed 
ana a few minutes spent in planting and care. 


Every flower lover among our readers should now, 
send a postcard to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and ask for a copy 
of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1171, Growing Annual Flower- 
ing Plants. It is absolutely free but easily worth a 
dollar to anyone who loves flowers. ‘ 


_ J Thought & Today 


WE MUST desire peace as a positive thing, not as 
a mere negative absence of war, but rather as a 
glorious war, the only war possible for civilized 
people, a war against slums, poverty, ignorance, cruelty, 
and injustice, a war in which a man may, without any 
shame or hesitation, sacrifice his natural, selfish, greedy, 
ease-loving life and find the beauty, the power, and the 
truth of that supernatural life of love—Harriet Keen 
Roberts, in Atlantic Monthly. 
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How to Succeed With 





HE sweet potat: is one of our most | 
{ 


important food crops, and in our ef- | 
forts to really produce a living at home 
this year this delicious food producer 
should not be overlooked. | 


| 


To get the most from them they must | 
be cured and stored immediately after 
digging. An old house or barn may be 
converted into a curing and_ storage 
house, or a new one may be built at a 
comparatively small cost. For detailed 
information about these storage houses 
write U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for a free copy of 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1442. Flue-heated 
tobacco barns may be used for sweet po- 
tato storage houses. Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1267 tells how. 





At least a quarter of an acre for each 
person should be planted. This may mean 
a small surplus, but often they may be 
sold to advantage in late winter. At least 
they will not have to be wasted, as the 
livestock like them. 

Below are nine practical points which 
if carried out, will almost surely result 
in producing a good crop, barring ad- 
verse weather and other conditions over 
which we lave no control :— 


1. The sweet potato is susceptible to 
attack from many kinds of rots, and ro- 
tation is therefore essential. Don’t plant 
more often than once on the same piece 
of ground in three to five years. 


2. Best soil is a sandy, or sandy loam | 
with clay subscil. One with a loose sub- 
soil is not desirable, as it will result in 
the potatoes growing too long and 
stringy. 

3. Break the ground six to eight inches 
deep. Less depth will result in crooked 
and irregular shaped roots, and too deep 
hreaking will produce the abnormally 
long roots, both of which are undesirable. 





4. Don’t plant on very rich soil. This 
will result in an excess of vines at the 
expense of roots. Commercial fertilizer 
that contains more than 3 to 5 per cent 
nitrogen should not, as a rule, be used. 


5. Use a 4-8-6 fertilizer on clay soils 
and a 4-8-8 on sandy soils. If these high 
potash fertilizers cannot be secured, add | 
eight pounds of sulphate or muriate of | 
potash to each 100 pounds of a 4-8-4, 
which analysis can easily be obtained, | 
and the result will be a 4-8-8. This | 
high percentage of potash brings about | 
better yields and makes the potatoes 
chunkier so that a larger percentage of | 
them will grade No. 1’s. Use sulphate | 
or muriate of potash and not kainit, as 
kainit may injure the young plants. Put 
the fertilizer in the drill and thoroughly 
mix with the soil before bedding so as to 


coming in contact with any appreciable 
quantity of fertilizer. 


6. Use at least 600 to 1,000 pounds com- 
plete fertilizer per acre. Where one wishes 
to reach the early market, use 1,200 to 
1,800 pounds per acre. : 


7. Set plants .0 to 12 inches apart in 
rows three feet wide. We have been | 
giving potatoes too much distance, which 
has resulted in many of . them being 
larger than U. S. No. 1’s, which meang¢ 
undesirable potatoes. However, where 
one is growing for the early market, give 


rapid development, 


8. Set the plants on fresh ridges, as 
they will live much better when set 
in fresh soil than in a compact soil. By 
this we do not mean that the soil should 
not be firmed around the roots. Better 
and bigger yields, and better shaped pota- 
toes will result when grown on ridges. 


9. Immediately after setting, break out 
or cultivate the middles. This is to cor- 
rect the packing that is brought about by 
tramping the middles when setting the 
plants, Keep up frequent but shallow cul- 
tivation until*the vines cover the ground. 





Sweet Potatoes . | 
| 
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COLE NO. 40 


Plants cotton 
either in Hill or 
Drill, also Corn, 
Beans and Peas 
with remarkable 
accuracy. Fur- 
ma nished cither 
with or without \ 
Fertilizer Attach- fis) 
ment. , ab 


COLE PLAIN 
VIEW PLANTERS 
drop corn, pea- 
nuts, ete., more 
accurately than 
any other planter 
in the world. 
Furnished either 
with or without 
Fertilizer attach- 
ment. 


between the hills of your Corn. 


grow better crops. 


No. 60 puts 
out fertilizer 
and makes 
FULL SIZE 
bed ready to 
plant at 
ONE TRIP 


Without any exception, Cole No. 40 is the best planter ever made for dropping Cotton 
Seed in Hills. It never misses. Number of seed, distance and depth easily adjusted. 


This same No. 40 is not only the best Hill Dropper but it beats all for Drilling 
Cotton Seed thick or thin and any depth to suit all soils and seasons. Get a 


ee a. d planting corn, beans, peas, ete. 


MAKE NO MISTAKE—tThere are 100% more Cole No. 40 Hill Droppers now in 
use and giving satisfaction than all other makes of Hill Droppers combined. 


Cole Plain View Pianters are the Most Accurate Corn Droppers on Earth, 
No thinning or replanting needed. Also it is the best Peanut Planter. No brush 


Without a Dollar for Extra Labor the Cole Double 
Hopper Planter will plant Soys or other legumes 


ful Planter help you make your land rich, and 


The Cole Weevil Killer Insures Cotton Against Weevil Damage. Get One 


Cole ‘‘Laber-Saver’’ No. 60 


Over 500,000 Cole Planters and Distributors Have Been Sold 


j The name Cole on a machine is a guarantee of quality and service. Do not let anyone put off on 
you any imitation or substitute falsely claimed to be ‘‘just as good.’’ 
See your reliable Cole Merchant and get full information or write us. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 












Cole No. 40 and you are fixed for life for planting cotton seed 
any way you want to plant them. It also plants accurately corn, 
peas, beans, sorghum, etc. No. 40 runs easily on a bed 
or in a furrow. The covering wheel presses the soil 
around the seed and leaves a loose mulch directly over 
them, thus causing quick germination and a fine stand. 
Don’t buy half a planter that drops Cotton Seed in 
hills only—when you can get a whole planter—a Cole 
No. 40 that beats all hilling and drilling Cotton Seed 





















or cut-off. Gravity selection and drop, cannot bruise the 
tenderest Peanut. Drops them shelled or in the Hull. 
The Double Hopper drops corn and beans, or any two 
kinds of seed, in same row at one trip. Save labor. 
Make better crops and enrich your land with the fam- 
ous Cole Plain View Planters. 


The selection and uniform dropping of all kinds of seed 
is more perfect than can be done by any other Planter 
in the world. 


Why Pay Fifty Dollars per ton for Nitrogen when there 
are millions of tons free in the air? Soy Beans and other 
legumes will gather nitrogen and distribute it in the soil 
free and at the same time add valuable humus to your 
land. Soy Beans do no damage to the Corn and add 
$10.00 to $15.00. worth of Nitrogen to every acre where 
they grow. 















Let this wonder- 








Cole Vibrator Distributor No. 29 
Twelve different Cole Dis- 
tributors make the best and 
most complete line of guano 
distributors in the world. 
There is a Cole Distributor 
for every purpose and to suit 
the needs of every farmer. 
They differ in material, size 
and kind of feed, but every 
Distributor branded with our name is 
well constructed, reliable and efficient. 
Every one of them is well worth the 
price, and is the best Distributor of its 
kind. 



















Amazing Discovery 
g Resoles 
“* Shoes-9' 


PAYS AGENTS 

UP TO $90 WEEKLY 
Amazing new shoe resoling 
discovery — Savasole—makes 
old shoes new and saves many 
dollars in shoe repair bills. A 
Scientific substance that fills 
in all cracks and breaks. Looks 
like genuine leather—wears like 
fron, Also re-builds run down 
heels, Takes only a minute to ap- 
ply with an old knife. Dries hard 
and smooth overnight. Parents wild 
over it for children’s shoes. Agents 
earning. up to $90 weekly. Fastest 
Selling and ee profitable special- 
ty in America. 

Ban Chae Sample Free! There are many cheap 
Savasole is back- imitations. but none can delight 
ed by an ironclad YOUr customers and pay you hand- 
guarantee of sat- %0me profits like genuine, guaran- 
isfaction or mon- teed Savasole. No experience need- 
ev back. This a- &4- Enjoy profits like Lewis of Kan- 
mazing guarantee $28: $30.10 his first morning. Berk- 

“ire ; ley of Chicago makes $129.00 every 





tomers — and as- 
and Free Samples. We'll pay you 
sures you succes® Soe cash to test SAVASOLE! 


from the start, 
~ THE PERFECT MFG. CO. 
ept. L-580, 


Fee, D Cincinnati, 0. 
















protects your cus- oak Write immediately for details] | 








Boys! 


and Dads Too— 


We offer you below an opportunity to get 
one of the best knives you ever owned— 
and it won’t cost you a cent, 


Given For Only $1.00 in Subscriptions 


An ideal, all around Pocket Knife of strong This knife is made and guaranteed by one 
construction, having one large spear blade of the largest manufacturers in the country 
and one small pen blade—both Blue Glazed; and if you are not satisfied send it back 
Polished Steel Bolster and Lining; Length, and we will return your money. What 
closed, 3% inches. could be fairer? : 
OUR OFFER We will send you this Genuine Barlow Knife, free and postage 

paid, upon receipt of $1.00 for three one year subscriptions or 
$1.00 for one three years subscription. You may include your own new or renewal 
subscription with this order. Don’t wait—Mail your Order Today! 


, one 
Sewnad Dowd: pro ssive farmer Birmingham, 
it thern Ruralist : 
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By? TAIT BUTLER 


ORK is the chief meat supply of Southern 

farmers. Probably all the beef, mutton, 

poultry, and all other flesh consumed com- 
bined will not equal the pork consumed. 

Although we do not share in the general preju- 
dice against meats, especially hog meat, still per- 
haps more beef, mutton, and poultry ought to be 
eaten and less pork, but no sudden change in 
our meat eating habit is going to take place. 

If it were possible to break us of our meat 
eating habit the campaign which has been 
waged against meat as a human food for the 
last 50 years would surely have done so, for 
since my earliest recollection doctors and so- 
called authorities on human foods have at- 
tributed about all the ills to which our flesh is 
heir to the eating of meat, especially pork. 

But we are still eating pork and doing pretty 
well, thank you, and will continue to do so for 
at least a few years yet to come. 

If we eat as much hog meat as we are credited with 
it will take 3 hog carcasses of 200 pounds each or 
4 of 150 pounds each to supply a family of five or six 
for a year. 

If that is too much hog meat then one carcass may 
be sold, but the chances are that if no more is pro- 
duced it will all be consumed by the family that pro- 
duces it. 

On most farms therefore, three hogs ought to be 
produced or better still, a litter of seven or eight 
pigs should be raised. A small number of hogs can 
be raised at less cost per pound than can 50, because 
there are waste products which the hogs may con- 
sume which would not otherwise be utilized. Every 
farm family, therefore, should raise one litter of pigs, 
up to a weight of 200 to 250 pounds. This would 
provide pork for a farm family and some extra for 
those living in town. But why not sell a little pork 
as well as so much cotton and tobacco? 


It is now too late to produce the litter, so if this 
provision has not been made for a future pork supply 
the pigs will have to be bought. A pig with a pure- 
bred sire and a dam that has given it plenty of milk 
is worth much more at weaning time than one by a 
scrub boar and a mother that has not given it’ an 
ample supply of milk up to ten weeks of age or wean- 
ing time, Of the total cost of producing a pound of 
pork three-quarters or four-fifths (75 to 80 per cent) 
is feed cost. Therefore, the most important parts of 
pork production are good feeding and cheap feeds, 
but it is too late now to produce the feed required by 
a sOw or young pigs to be killed this fall. A pig far- 
rowed in March, April, or May will be 7 to 9 months 
of age, and if properly fed will produce a dressed 
carcass weighing from 175 to 200 pounds in Decem- 
ber and January when the weather becomes cold 
enough to make it safe to slaughter for curing. 











Until the pigs are weaned it is best to feed them 
through the mother, by feeding the sow so she will 
give her full supply of milk. Even before the pigs are 
born if the sow is well fed the pigs will be larger and 
stronger and the mother will give them more milk. 







If We Act Now, There’s No Reason Why Next 


Meat Aplenty 

























































Hogs must have most of their 
feed in a concentrated form. They 
cannot eat and digest enough rough- 
ages to make proper growth. But 
a quarter of their ration may come 
from green feed and this is cheaper 
than concentrates. Grains are usu- 
ally deficient in minerals; therefore 
the hog getting most of its feed 
from grains and other concen- 
trates may need additional miner- 
als, unless it gets green feed and 
some feed rich in protein of animal 
origin, Therefore a mixture of 
equal parts of wood ashes, char- 
coal, salt, and cottonseed meal 
should be kept before the hogs all 
the time. 

Tankage, fish meal, and milk 
in some form are the feeds which 
supply animal protein. 
The milk may _ be 
skimmed or _ butter- 
milk—fresh or semi- 
solid. If no form of 
milk is available then 
fish meal or tankage 
must be supplied. One 
of these three is a 
necessity and let no 
one fool himself into 
believing that he can 
afford to do without 
it. One part of tank- 
age by weight to six 
or seven parts of 
grains for young or 





MILK AND BUTTER FROM A 
FEW GOOD COWS, MEAT IN 
THE SMOKEHOUSE, EGGS 
AND CHICKENS FROM A 
FLOCK OF PRODUCING HENS, 
AND HOGS COMING. ON FOR 
FUTURE USE — THESE ARE 
ESSENTIALS FOR GOOD LIV- 
ING AS WELL AS FOR CHEAP 
LIVING. , 


weanling pigs and one to 
10 or “12 parts for older 
pigs should be supplied. 
And a mixture of equal 
parts of cottonseed meal 
and tankage is better than 
tankage alone. For. pigs 
up to four or five months 
of age two grains or con- 
centrates in addition to 


Winter We Cannot Have 





in the Smokehouse 


tankage or milk are probably most economical, but good 
results may be obtained from one grain, such as corn, 


sorghum grain, 


or ground wheat, and green feed and 


tankage or milk. 


A mixture 


of 15 parts corn or sorghum grain, 5 


parts wheat shorts, and 1 part each of cottonseed meal 
and tankage or cottonseed meal and fish meal makes a 
good ration, and the brood sow and the pigs up to at 


least 4 months 


of age should have all they will eat at 


least twice a day. 
Cheaper pork will be produced if crops are grown 


that the hogs 


may themselves gather. The best for 


this purpose are corn, soybeans, and peanuts, although 
there are many others such as sweet potatoes, velvet 


beans for early 


winter, cowpeas, etc. 


Producing Pork 


HEN cotton sells far below the cost of produc- 


tion there 


is usually a reduction in the acreage the 


following spring and of this acreage released from cot- 
ton half or more of it usually goes into corn or grain 
sorghums. Corn then is likely to be more plentiful on 
Southern farms this fall and that is one reason why we 
should have more hogs to feed to furnish the pork 
needed, but another reason is that pork is the favorite 
meat of the Southern farm. In a recent address E. M. 
Regenbrecht presented the following facts showing how 
the farmer may get the greatest possible cash return 
for the corn he raises :— 


“The production of corn or grain sorghums and 
selling them on the open market as a cash crop has never 
been very profitable to the farmer. On the other hand, 
the feeding of livestock does offer a profitable means of 
disposing of surplus grain. 

“Let us see what prices hogs will pay for grain sor- 


ghums or corn. 


The figures in the following table are 


taken from a number of successful demonstrations con- 
ducted by county agents in various sections 


Hogs 
Hogs 
Hogs 
Hogs 
Hogs 
Hogs 
Hogs 
Hogs 
Hogs 





of Texas. In each of these demonstrations 
good hogs were used, the premises were kept 
sanitary, ample water, shade, and shelter 
were supplied, and the hogs were fed a pro- 
tein supplement in addition to the grain :— 


Per Cwt. Per bushel 


for grain for corn 
at $7.00 will pay ... $1.60 $0.93 
at 7.50 will pay ... 1.82 1,02 
at 8.00 will pay 1.98 1.11 
at 8.50 will pay 2.13 1,19 
at 9.00 will pay 2.29 1.28 
at 9.50 will pay ... 2.44 1.37 
at 10.00 will pay ... 2.60 1.46 
at 10.50 will pay ... 2.75 1.54 
at 11.00 will pay ... 2.91 1.63 


“In these demonstrations the hogs ate an 
average of 321 pounds of grain, and 60 
pounds of protein supplement per 100 pounds 
of grain. The protein supplement consisted 
of equal parts by weight of cottonseed meal 


and tankage and was val- 
ued at $55 per ton. The 
cost of the protein sup- 
plement was subtracted 
from the gross returns and 
the remainder was al- 
lotted to the grain_con- 
sumed. No charge was 
made for the use of 
equipment, for interest 
on investment, and for, 
labor. 

“We have found fur- 
ther, by butchering dem- 
onstrations, that the 
farmer may receive prac- 
tically as much for the 
time spent in killing and 
curing hogs as for his 
time and feed in produc- 
ing the hogs.” 
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Random Bits of Static 
By ETHEL ROGERS 
E READ a lot about the Federal 
Radio Commission and its control 
over broadcasting stations—how it as- 
signs wave lengths and_ broadcasting 
periods and power to each’ station. But 
how does the. Federal Radio Commission 
enforce its rulings and see that each sta- 
tion stays on its assigned frequency, 
power, and time ? - 
fa 
You can imagine—maybe—the con- 
fusion that would result if the 600-odd 
stations in this countfy ignored their as- 
Siegt It would be “confusion con- 
founded.” You'd never know what you 
were going to get nor where to dial fora 
station, and very likely you’d give up in 
utter disgust, and either pitch the ma- 
chine out the nearest window, send it back 
to the dealer, or take the insides out and 
make a china cabinet out of it. 
Te 
Just to act as a great big policeman of 
the air, the United States Department 
of Commerce is building a huge receiv- 
ing station which will check up on all 
the broadcasting stations in this country 
—and foreign stations, too. This con- 
stant frequency monitoring station, as it 
is called, is located about as near the geo- 
graphical center of the country as possi- 
ble—in Hall County, Nebraska. 
t34 
The station—the only one of its kind 
in the country—now includes five large 
receiving sets, each one capable of being 
turned in on practically every sending 
station in the country. Other sets will 
be added from time to time. Each set 
is equipped with both loud speaker and 
ear phones, but the ear phones are most- 
ly used as this permits the use of all 
sets at the same time. There are a num- 
ber of aerials, any of which can be used 
by any set, the operator merely switch- 
ing from one to another. 
77 
One set of aerials faces in the direc- 
tion of London, England, another toward 
Porto Alegre, Brazil. If a European 
station is désired, the London aerial is 
used; to get a South American station, 
the Porto Alegre aerial is used. Hav- 
ing aerials face the direction of the coun- 
try is not necessary, but it ordinarily re- 
sults in better reception. 


nf 


Each of the receiving sets costs $5,500, 
and the aerials so far have cost about 
$12,000, The entire plant when com- 
pleted and fully equipped will have cost 
our government approximately $1,000,- 
000. “Well,” you may think, “why 
should Uncle Sam spend that much 
money just to check up on the radio sta- 
tions?” Well, when you drive through 
a city you see an expensive system of 
lights to regulate the traffic. It is a big 
expense to the city, but you can readily 
see how necessary it is. And so with 
broadcasting; a system of traffic control 
is essential, regardless of the expense. 


0m 

Most of the time of the monitoring sta- 
tion is spent in checking up on matters 
about which the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion has had complaints, or on which in-, 
formation is desired. If a station, for 
example, has been accused of broadcast- 
ing things that are slanderous, the moni- 
toring station may be instructed to record 
some of its programs. This may be done 
by making a stenographic report, or a 
record similar to a phonograph record 
may be made of any program. 


nf 


Radio broadcasting has such enormous 
possibilities and such a big influence on 
our everyday lives that it meeds to be 
constantly watched. And it is such a 
new force, comparatively speaking, that 
regulatory equipment has been largely 
lacking. But this new station should be 
a tremendous help to the Federal Radio 
Commission *in checking up on violations 
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will materially increase 
your yields. Read the 
Guaranteed Analysis 


HUMES GUANO 
8-3-5 


Available Phosphoric Acid. 8.00%. 


Cottonseed Meal, Soluble Tankage 
Base, Urea. INORGANIC—50% of 
total derived from Sulphate of Am- 
monia, Nitrate of Soda. 

Potash. 5.00%. 100% derived from 
Manure Salts, Muriate of Potash. 

. Filler, None. 

bis Pounds of Available Plant Food, 


power to produce. 


Your fertilizer dollar 
dollar you spend. If you 


DEBT PAYER 
GUANO 8-4-4 


Available Phosphoric Acid. 8. " 
100% derived from Bone Phosphate 
of Lime. 

Nitrogen, 3.30%. ORGANIC—50% of 
total derived from Blood, Tankage, 
Cottonseed Meal, Soluble Tankago 
Base, Urea. INORGANIC—50% of 
total derived from Sulphate of Am- 
monia, Nitrate of § 

Potash, 4.00%. 100% derived from 
Manure Salts, Muriate of Potash. 

Filler, None, 

bis Pounds of Available Plant Food, 


TROY SUPREME 
GUANO 10-4-4 


Available Phosphoric Acid, 10.00%. 
100% derived from Bone Phosphate 
of Lime. . 


receive $3.00 in return for 
The wise farmer does 
terms of gross material. 


contains. 


Nitrogen, 3.30%. ORGANIC—50% of 
total derived from Blood. Tankage, 
Cott Meal, Soluble Tankage 

kp INORGANIC—50% of 

‘ total derived from Sulphate of Am- 

Ya monia, Nitrate of Soda. 

Potash, 4.00%. 100% derived from 

manure Salts, Murtate of Potash. 


; . GUANO 
3 STANDARD CHEMICAL C9: 





a Filler, None, F a 
ps ha: 0 ‘Total Pounds of Available Plant Food. 
a \t: Mh 3 - 





STANDARD 
SUPER PHOSPHATE 
16% and 18% 


Available Phosphoric Acid Derived 
from Bone Phosphate of Lime. . 





TROY, 




















and 
100% derived from Bone Phosphate 
of Lime. e 
Nitrogen, 2.47%. ORGANIC—50% of 
total derived from Blood, Tankage, 


No farmer is richer than his land. 
richer just as he enriches his soil, thereby increasing its 
High yields per acre are not only 


desirable but necessary if you expect to show a profit 
when. prices of farm products are low. 


ing your fertilizers and follow this with farming methods 
that will enable your fertilizers to do their duty, you will 


makes you money—it is the quantity of plant food that it 
Feed your crops and they will feed you! This 
is the practice that we would have you follow. 


Ask Your Dealer for ‘‘Standard’’- Products 


Standard Chemical Co. 


Mfrs. of Complete Fertilizers, Acid Phosphate and Cottonseed Products 


kL 10% ALABAMA OWNED AND OPERATED 


He can become 


should be the most productive 
use sound principles in purchas- 


every dollar invested. 


not think of his fertilizers in 
It isn’t the ton of fertilizer that 


The Red Horseshoe is a 
guide to those who want to 
buy fertilizers intelligently. 
Red Horseshoe fertilizers are 
well seasoned, having been 
mixed prior to September 1. 
They are manufactured under 
perfect mechanical conditions, 
analysis and weight guaran- 
teed. Red Horseshoe fertilizers 
contain no filler! Get the most 
for your fertilizer dollar. Look 
for the Red Horseshoe! We 
are equipped to manufacture 
any formula. 


ALABAMA 











‘Recommended by County 
Agent”’ writes Chas. E. Prescott, 
Hartsdale, N. Y. 


He coated his seed corn with Stanley’s 

Crow Repellent and planted it at once. 

Wet or dry it does not clog the planter. N on-poisonous. 
But it keeps away crows, gophers, moles, chucks, 
squirrels and other pests. Saves time and expense of 
replanting. Increases corn acreage. Large can, enough 
for 2 bu. seed corn (8 to 10 acres), $1.50. Small can 
$1.00. If your hardware, drug or seed store dealer can’t 
supply you, order today from The Cedar Hill Formulae 
Co., Box 500Y, New Britain, Conn. Guaranteed, 


STANLEY’S 
CROW REPELLENT 


Lets him out 
of this quick! 











of its rulings. 
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Magazine Clubs 





MARCH CLUB No. 6003B 





Home Circle ............ 1Yr. 
ow og = > epee ai ai yr. “‘Olice 
Gentlewoman Magazine ...1 Yr. 
Home Friend .............. 1 Yr. 
Illustrated Mechanics ....1 Yr. 
American Poultry Journal.1 Yr. $ 
Progressive Farmer and 

Southern Ruralist ....... 1Yr. 

MARCH CLUB No. 6043B 

Woman’s World .......... 1Yr 
Home Friend ..... ‘1¥r ie 
Illustrated Mechani 1Yr. 





---1 Yr. 
The Country Home ........1 Yr. 
(Formerly Farm & Fireside) $ 
Progressive Farmer and 





Southern Ruralist ....... 1 Yr. 

MARCH CLUB No. 6023B 
Needlecraft ..........0c0000 2Yrs.° All for 
Good Stories ............ 1Yr. Only 
Home Friend .............. 1Yr. 
Illustrated Mechanics ..... 1 Yr. 

Farm Journal ............. 1Yr. 
Progressive Farmer and 
Ruralist ....... 1Yr. 


Save One-Half | 








MARCH CLUB DEPT. 


Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. . 
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THIS MAN IS DOING MORE 
THAN LAYING A ROOF OF 


3 ULF 











































“Galvanized 
Sheets 
Protect’”’ 





PROTECTING HIS PROPERTY 
FROM LIGHTNING 
Vv Vv 
PROTECTING IT 
FROM SPARKS 

es en 
PROTECTING IT 
#) FROM WEATHER 
- oe 
| LOWERING HIS 
INSURANCE COSTS 




















Baszp on service, a roof of Gulfsteel 
Galvanized Sheets is the most economical roof that you can 
buy! In addition, it offers you combined protection against 
lightning (when properly grounded), fire and the elements, 
that other roofing material does not supply ... It is low in 
cost, light in weight, easy and simple to apply; takes a short 
time for you to put it up, but a long time for the weather to 
tear it down... Send in the coupon below today for descrip- 
tive booklets of this IDEAL roofing and siding material. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


— — a fe ee SS SG 


GULF STATES STEEL CO.,, 
Birmingham, Ala. Dept. B, 

Please send the free booklets, ““Galvan- 
ized Roofing—Its Use and Application,” 
“How to Ground a Galvanized Roof 
Against Lightning,” “Protect Lives and 
Property Against Lightning and Fire.” 










Name 
Address 
Post Office 























REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


Galvanized SHEET S | 






















| qy.VERY farm family in the South 
| should have at least two family cows 
| for its own use. This includes every 
| family, even those who have no interest 
in dairying and whose farming methods, 
| location, and markets make dairying un- 
desirable and unprofitable. Two good 
family cows are essential to every farm 





family to supply them with plenty of 
“Nature’s Best Food’’—dairy products, 
milk, cream, and butter. .~ 

The farm family that fails to have 


two good family cows is failing to really 
enjoy farm life in its fullest sense, is 
failing to reduce the cost of living in the 
most practical way, is failing to build up 
healthy minds in healthy bodies, and is 
failing in the first fundamental of a live- 





' farm families and a more ready 











at-home program. 

Two good family cows are essential ta 
give an abundant ‘ 
supply of milk the 
year around. These 
cows can be bred 
so that one will be 
fresh when the 
other is dry. Con- 
sequently the strip- 
ping period of one 
will coincide with 
the heavy milking period of the other. 
Each cow will be allowed an eight weeks’ 
vacation, during which time the family 
will not suffer from a shortage or lack 
of milk, cream, or butter. 

Doctors agree that the first funda- 
mental of good health is a quart of milk a 
day for the growing child and at least 
a pint a day for the adult. This rule 
should serve as a minimum on every 
Southern: farm and the family milk 
pitcher should be emptied and refilled as 
many times as the family’s needs and ap- 
petites require during the three meals a 
day. Surely, with the continual cry of 
a milk surplus and lower prices, the farm 
family of all people should enjoy this 
most healthful, wholesome, and nourish- 
ing of all foods, no matter how long its 
farm income is for the year. A little 
extra skimmilk at times will not be 
wasted, as there is no better feed for hens, 
pigs, and calves. 


First—A Good Cow 


O WONDER a lot of farmers get 

disgusted with the family cow. So 
many sorry ones are put off on them that 
won’t pay their board and keep. 


The surest way to have a good family 
cow quick is to buy one with a produc- 
tion record. This does not mean a high 
priced purebred with an official record..A 
good grade cow with a “cow testing as- 
sociation” record will serve your purpose 
just as well. If it is a young cow with- 
out a record or a bred heifer, be sure its 
dam has a good “test association” record 
and that its sire is bred for production. 
In looking over the cows for sale, have 
the dairyman bring his test association 
book along and check the records against 
each cow. Thus you will get infallible 
proof of what your. family cow will do 
and you will not be disappointed. 


Buy a good cow. Be willing to pay a 
fair price for a good one. Maybe it would 
be good foresight to buy a cow already 
bred to this dairyman’s proven herd sire. 
If the next calf is a heifer, you can raise 
your second family cow your- 
self. More cow “testing asso- 
ciations in the South will mean 
more good family cows for 











Two Cows for Every Family Will Give E verybody 


Plenty of Milk 


By BEN KILGORE 


sale for good surplus cows from com- 
mercial dairy herds. 
Second—Good Feeding 

EED makes milk. A good family 

cow uses feed efficiently for milk 
production. Without plenty of feed, good 
feed and properly balanced feed, the best 
of cows cannot produce profitably, at least 
for any length of time. They may draw 
on their body weight for a time but soon 
they'll be all shot—maybe for good if 
they’ve been mistreated severely enough 
and long enough. But good feed, plenty 
of it, properly balanced and wisely fed, 
will keep a good cow producing and re- 
producing regularly. Each year up to 7 
or 8 years of age will see her milking 
more and more. Even after reaching her 
prime, her production will slacken off so 
slowly as to be hardly noticeable until 12 
years old or more. 
The other day | 
saw where a 22- 
year-old cow had 
finished a _ yearly 
record of -11,742 
pounds of milk and 
540 pounds of but- 
ter fat. 

The first essential 
of good feeding is plenty of roughage. A 
cow is built so as to thrive on vast quan- 
tities of roughage. Every year sees the 
evidence piling up that the larger per- 
centage of the ration we can make 
good quality legume hay and the smaller 
percentage grain, the cheaper will be the 
cost of production, the healthier the cow, 
and more persistent will be the milk flow. 
It has been shown that where a cow is 
fed so much good alfalfa hay that she 
fills up without having to clean up the 
coarse stems, in reality she is consuming 
an ideal 20 per cent protein feed. Care- 
ful experiments have shown that cows 
fed in this manner, with corn silage but 
no grain, have made almost unbelievable 
records. : 

Legume hay, good pastures, and man- 
gels or rutabagas to take the place of 
silage, form the foundation for cheap 
and efficient feed for the family cow. A 
small acreage of Sudan grass sowed on 
rich land makes wonderful midsummer 
pasturage. If fresh water is available, it 
makes an ideal night pasture. Sudan also 
affords soilage for summer feeding. It is 
drouth resistant and a marvelously quick 
grower. 

Even with ideal conditions for legume 
hay, pasture, and succulence, it will pay 
to feed a grain ration in addition. There 
are a few simple rules that should govern 
grain feeding, which may be varied with 
the judgment of the feeder. For Jerseys 
and Guernseys, feed 1 pound of grain for 
every 2% to 3 pounds of milk produced. 
For Holsteins and Ayrshires, 1 pound of 
grain to every 3% to 4 pounds of milk. 
Another basic rule is to feed a balanced 
grain ration—about 16 to 18 per cent 
protein with plenty of good legume hay 
and from 20 to 24 per cent protein with 
poor quality non-legume hay. Feed your 
home-grown roughages and your home- 
grown grains first, balancing them with 
purchased feeds. It is false econdmy to 
feed unbalanced home-grown: rations. An 
unbalanced ration, grown or bought, is 
the most costly of all rations. 

Cottonseed meal is the cheapest source 

of protein available to South- 
ern farmers and is now 
quite cheap. A liberal quan- 
tity of cottonseed 
mixed with home-grown 
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corn and oats will make up for a short- 
age of legume hay, which is the actual 
condition facing a large number of South- 
ern farmers at the present time. 
Both legume hay and cottonseed meal are 
high in protein and in part, cottonseed 
meal is a logical substitute for a lack of 
legume hay. 

Rations may vary according to the 
quantities and kinds of home-grown feeds 
available. Here are a few suggestions :— 


WITH LOW PROTEIN ROUGHAGES 


Pounds 
Corn and cob meal, ground barley, or 
SPGGNE WHERE oi soci ieee eve re ceses 150 
CROMER PIO oh h00 6 Ws kowkadescdvevngesses 100 
WHEE GNad ctr pi denceUbbs coaccensnes 100 
CORRBINEGEEE, PAGES Ni 5 a3 cc ccctees cect ssees 150 
Ground limestone or bone meal ........ 5 
Sale tsar eens sa var ge ee aceveskvsetheceetesss § 
WITH HIGH PROTEIN ROUGHAGES 
Pounds 
Corts BE.660: THERE cies cis c cess gonveveres 400 
CIOUDETUREE i cpecine tscuucicnckvecarecstes 200 
We RRS PN nck hbk occ cedenbh dccurcscenect 100 
Cottonseed meal ........ ETL eer 200 
Ba acct cre des veer ds enaes debs suipiniossece 10 


Third—Good Care 
SUALLY the farmer who takes the 


pains to buy or raise a good family 

cow and to feed her properly will care 

for this cow right, too. He will not abuse 

her and throw away his initial investment 

and the cost of feed. A few essentials in 
good care are :— 

1. Treat the family cow kindly—never beat. 


2. Keep fresh, clean water accessible so the 
family cow will drink often 

3. Feed and milk at the same time each day. 

4. There should be plenty of shade in the 
pasture in summer. 

5. Provide a comfortable stall. 


6. Never leave the family cow out in cold 
winter rains or in extremely cold weather. 


Several more might be added. Milk 
from contented, comfortable, well treated 
cows may be no better, but there'll be a 
lot more of it. Isn’t this reason enough 
for giving good treatment to good family 
cows that are properly fed? 





There Are Too Many Like 
This in the Cotton Belt 
ie A recent Speech at Georgia Farmers’ 

Week, Loy E. Rast, the well known 
Arkansas cotton planter and special con- 
tributor to our paper, gave this quota- 
tion from some gifted but unknown 
author :— 


“They get up at the alarm of a Con- 
necticut clock, put their Chicago sus- 
penders on a pair of Detroit overalls, 
wash their faces with Cincinnati soap in 
a Philadelphia washpan, sit down to a 
Grand Rapids table and eat Indiana 
hominy fried in St. Joseph lard, bacon 
from Kansas City, potatoes from Maine, 
biscuits of flour from Tennessee, cooked 
in a St. Louis stove, and finish their 
meal with a cup of coffee from South 
America or tea from China. They go 
out to a lot fenced with Pittsburgh 
welded wire and put a St. Louis bridle 
on a Missouri mule, ride to the field in 
a Kentucky wagon, hitch up a Syracuse 
plow and work all day on a farm cov- 
ered by an Ohio mortgage. Upon arriv- 
ing home at night a few of them read a 
Bible, printed in Chicago, say a prayer 
written in Jerusalem, get into a _ bed 
from Michigan, and cover with a blanket 
from New Jersey, only to be kept awake 
by a hound dog which is the only home 
raised product on the farm.” 





A Bee Load 
A BEE line is quite -well understood, 


at least we from the country know 
what the term means, but a “bee load” is 
something new. It means about one-half 
your own weight. 


It has been found that an average bee 
loads up with about 40 milligrams of 
nectar for its return trip to the hive. 
The average bee weighs about 80 milli- 
grams, so that the load it brings home is 
half its own weight. Remembering the 
fact that it has to fly with this load, the 
achievement 1s quite impressive. 


Ke ty 
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Plenty of 
mitroge ; 


NOW eece 
and later 


means bumper 


cotton at 
picking time 


HE amount of nitrogen you use at planting 

time and later, at chopping time, largely 
determines your cotton yield. The Mississippi 
Agricultural Station says: “A variation in the 
amount of nitrogen indicates a very high in- 
crease (in yield) from the greater amount.” 

Plenty of nitrogen in your fertilizer program 
means bigger profits. At planting time use a high- 
nitrogen complete fertilizer—one that contains 
at least 6% nitrogen. Then, at chopping time, 
side-dress with 100 to 200 lbs. of Arcadian Sul- 
phate of Ammonia. Arcadian contains 20.56% 
nitrogen, guaranteed. The extra nitrogen it 
supplies frequently turns a poor =“, into a real 


money-maker. 


Arcadian is dry and free-running; easily ap- 
plied. It may be obtained in moisture-resisting, 
100 and 200 Ib. bags. Order Arcadian Sulphate 
of Ammonia from your fertilizer dealer when you 
get your mixed goods. Itis an American product. 


AROA 





NITROGEN /s the 
GROWTH ELEMENT 





40 ahaa Street, New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. Norfolk, Va. San Francisco, Calif. 
New Orleans, La. Montreal, Que., Can, 


@ RADIO: aear the musical programs by The Arcadians, 
broadcast each week from the following stations: KTHS, WAPI, 
WBT, WDOD, WFLA, WHAS, WIS, WJAX, WJDX, WMC, WPTF, 
WRVA, WSB, WSM, WSMB,and WTOC. Also every evening over WLW. 


ADIAN 


AT. OFF. 


SULPHATE of AMMONIA 








South. 


This North Carolina grow! 


must plant a 


COTTON SEED ! 


RTH CAROLINA GROWN EARLY MATURING VARIETIES 
Wannamaker- Cleveland. Coker-Cleveland, Simpkins Ideal, 
Big —_ Mixson’s Full Inch; also Half and Half, Bank Account and others. 
m seed of ours will produce much earlier than the same varieties grown further 
In addition they are ro highly selected and produce large yields of high grade lint which brings the highest 
market price. 
“To plant beng taryge in 1931 means disaster to your crop and financial ruin for you. You 
‘on that will produce a staple of 15-16 inch to 1 1-16 inch in length and it will 
be worth your while to get full information and our lowest prices on this kind of seed.’ 


W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., 


Simpkins Big Boll, Improved King, Mixson’s 





Flashlight Given! 


You can always find a 
use for this handy flash- 
light—night trips to the 
barn—’possum and coon 
hunts—trips in the auto. 
Stop blundering around 
in the dark—let this 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 











for 

Horses, Mules & Cattle- 
LICK-A-BRIK 

for Poultry— 


Owens Poultry Powder 





for Hogs— 
CHAR-MED-SAL 


MEL Se Live Stock Healthier 


WHATEVER FEED YOU USE iRise iam aee a ai 


BLACKMAN’S 
Medicated Salt Brick 


You may not be able to give your horses, mules and 
cows as good feed as you wish this year, but you can 
still keep them healthy and strong by feeding them 
Dr. Blackman’s Lick-A-Brik, 

It gives them the salt they need and at the same 
time kills worms and tones up their entire system, Just 
put it in the feed box. Stock lick it and like it. 


Buy from your dealer today. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or your Money Back! 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 





useful light guide you. 
You'll find a new use 
for this flashlight every 
night in the week. It’s 
just the right size to be 
handled easily and gives a good 





OUR OFFER@Zne foie 
postage paid upon receipt of $1.00 for 


one 3 year subscription to this paper. 
(Your own or a friend’s subscription.) 


—-—-— — MAIL TODAY — — — — 


Premium Department, 
Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist, . 

Birmingham, Ala. 


Enclosed find $...... for which. please 
send the enclosed subscription and 
send the flashlight to 
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1000 LBS. PER A Mr. K. A. Bragg, standing 
where be raised a cro 
that bis tobacco brou. 


1,000 lbs. to the acre with CAA QUALITY 


Soh at Hazelburst, Jeff Davis Co., Gai 
” Fertilizer. The quality was so & 
*4 98 an acre above the average price. Read details below. 


in his tobacco 


$9890 Per Acre 
EXTRA Cash 


HEN growers in Georgia were 

getting an average price last 
season of about 10 cents a pound for 
their tobacco, Mr. K. A. Bragg, of 
Hazelhurst, Jeff Davis Co., Ga., sold 
his crop for an average of 19.8 cents 
a pound. His yield was 1000 Ibs. to the 
acre, and so the 9.8 cents a pound by 
which his crop exceeded the local 
average meant $98.00 extra per acre. 
Mr. Bragg writes: 

“] have been growing tobacco for 
about fifteen years and through my 
experience know that a minimum of 
1200 Ibs. per acre of a good fertilizer 
should be used. I have been in this 
section of Georgia for seven years and 
have found tobacco a profitable crop 
when the yield can be maintained at 
1000 Ibs. per acre or more. 

“J used ‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer 
when I lived in-North Carolina and 
came back to it here three years ago. 





sA TON PRrRA: Mr. av A P. 


WOULD PAY 
Hunter, of Ft. Payne, DeKalb Co i Ala, 

writes: “I will never try vy enylbing that is said to 
be ‘ji top da Py vite ve to pay a ton 


santa for ‘AA UALIT ” tase a af ve ed 
thousands of dollars experimentin 
makes and am through forever!” (Oct. 2 33, 19908. 


‘ 


I find it dependable year in and year 
out, especially as to growing quality 
tobacco. I can’t control the market, 
but I can grow a good yield of good 
quality by using your fertilizer. I have 
no complaint whatever on it and I 
have never heard a single complaint 
among the many users in this section.” 

K. A. Bragg (Sept. 24, 1930) 


Increase Your Profits 


There are two ways in which AGRICO 
and the other “‘AA QUALITY” Fertilizers" 
help to increase profits. First, by im- 
proving the quality ofthecrop. Second, 
by increasing the yield from each 
acre. A better-quality crop means a 
higher average price, as in the case 
reported above. An increased yield 
lowers the cost of growing each 
pound and thereby further increases 
the margin of profit. 

AGRICO isn’t made to meet a price 
—it’s made the very best we know how, 
based on 69 years’ experience in mak- 
ing fertilizers. AGRICO is formulated 
from carefully-selected plant-food ma- 
terials which supply the crop with the 
usual plant-food elements, as well as 
extra elements which have a favorable 
effect upon crop yields and crop 
profits. The extra care with which 
AGRICO is made, the extra plant-food 
values it contains—these are the factors 
responsible for the extra profits obtained 
with AGRICO. 

Use AGRICO this season. Don’t be 
misled into thinking that so-called 
“cheap” goods will produce anything 
like the same results. Your nearest 
“AA QUALITY” Fertilizer Dealechas a 
brand of AGRICO for each crop. Ask 
him for one of our new Crop-Cost 
Blanks; keep a record of your costs 
and see for yourself how AGRICO in- 
creases your profits. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
223 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
First National Bank Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 


Makers of “AA QUALITY” FERTILIZERS 


GRICO 


Jor allcrops 


The Garden 


s 


HERE never was a time when the 

home garden was of more importance 
than this year. Cheap cotton and tobac- 
co and the 1930 drouth have combined to 
show the absolute 
necessity of produc- 
ing food and feed 
supplies at home if 
farming is to pro- 
duce a living for us; 
let alone a profit. I 
think all of us fully 
realize the value of 
the home garden, far 
more so now than 
ever before, and what 
I say further along this line will be in an 
effort to help our readers grow the best 
garden ever this year. To aid in bring- 
ing this about I shall tell of the ups and 
downs I have with my own garden, figur- 
ing that my experience will be helpful, 
both in what to do and what not to do, 
as I expect to tell of my failures as well 
as successes. 


Rotation in Garden Desirable—Ilf the 
garden has been.in the same place many 
years, and the soil has become infected 
with various kinds of plant diseases, such 
as tomato wilt, cabbage club root, etc., 
move it to another piece of ground. But 
do not move any farther away from the 





L, A. NIVEN 


It’s Our Ambition for 1931 to Help You to Have 


of a Lifetime 


By L. A. NIVEN 


house than absolutely necessary, and keep 
in mind that the richest piece of ground 
on the place is none too rich. If the vege- 
tables still grow well in the old garden 
continue to use the same space but rotate 
the crops as much as possible, ‘planting 
each vegetable this year where some other 
kind grew lest year. 


Make Fence Chicken Tight and Bull 
Strong.—I have never observed a farm 
where cows, chickens, or hogs didn’t dam- 
age the garden at some time during the 
year if it wasn’t well fenced. For this 
reason a home garden is not what it 
should be unless fenced tight enough to 
keep chickens out and strong enough to 
keep an occasional stray bull or loose 
mule from breaking through. Such a 
fence will cost something, but to provide 
it will usually mean money well spent. 

Plant Throughout the Season—The 
garden cannot be as profitable as it 
should be unless a succession of vegeta- 
bles is planted throughout the season. 
Failure to do this is the outstanding 
weakness of most home gardeners, as 
many gardens that are beautiful and full 
of fine vegetables in spring and early 
summer are weed patches by August. 
Make a succession of plantings of the 
different vegetables as outlined in the 
table, doing this work when the time 


TWENTY-FOUR VEGETABLES THAT SHOULD BE GROWN IN EVERY GARDEN 




























































































Seed for No. plant- 
Vegetable Leading varieties 100'feet of ings dur- When to plant 
row ing year 
Snapbeans Giant Stringless Green 1 pound 10012 Soon as danger of frost has 
. Bountiful, Black passed and twice per month 
Valentine, Red Valen- thereafter until] 6 weeks be- 
tine fore frost is expected in fall. 

Butterbeans Henderson Bush Lima, 1 pound 2to3 As soon as ground is warm in 

Carolina or Sieva (pole) ' spring. Make second plant- 
ing about June, and third 
early in August. 

Beets Crosby’s Harty 382 Egyptian, 2 ounces 2to3 Late February or early March. 
Detroit Dar Second planting May or June. 

Third plantigg, August or 
September. 

Cabbage plants Jersey Wakefield, Char- 50 2to4 Set in February or March and 
leston Wakefield, Suc- again in May, July, and Sep- 
cession, —— agen, tember. 

t Dutch 

Collard plants Southern or Georgia, 50 2 Set in April or May and July 
Cabbage-head or August. 

Carrots Chantenay, Oxheart, 1 ounce 2to3 First in February or March. 
Danvers Second in May. Third in late 

summer or early fall. 

Roasting ear Trucker’s Favorite or 1 package 6to9 Early spring and once every 

corn Early Surprise, Golden three to four weeks until 
Bantam, Adam’s Large July 1 to 15. 
Early 

Cucumbers Improved Long Green, i package 2to3 Soon as pees is warm in 
Early Fortune, Davis’ seria. Second one about 
Perfect, White Spine ay or early June. 

Eggplant plants Black Beauty, New York 50 1to2 After weather is good and 
Spineless warm in spring. Second one 

about July. 

Lettuce Iceberg, Big Boston, New 1 package 2to4 February cr March and Sep- 
York or Wonderful tember or October. 

Mustard Giant Curled, Elephant 1 package 3toS February or March and Sep- 
Ear tember or October. 

Okra White Velvet, Dwarf 1% ounces 2to3 In spring after weather has 
Green, Mammoth Long warmed up. ond one, two 
Podded months later. 

Onion plants ae and Yellow Ber- 200 2 February, March, and April. 
muda 

Onion seed Yellow Globe Danvers, 1 package 2 March or April and September. 
Prizetaker, Sweet 
Spanish : 

Onion sets Yellow, Red, and White 25 pounds 2 pth mi er March and Oc- 

tober. 

Parsnips Improved Hollow Crown 2 ounces 2 March or April and midsum- 

mer. 

English peas Early Alaska, Laxtonian, 2 ounces 3to4 From January 1 to. early 
Telephone March. Again in late Au- 

gust or early September. 
Ruby Giant, Bell or Bull 1 package 2 In spring after weather is 
papeere Nose, Pimiento (sweet), each hot warm, Second in late sum- 
Long Cayenne (hot) and sweet mer. 

irish potatoes Triumph, Irish Cobbler, 15 pounds 2 February and March for 
Spalding Rose (sprin ; spring crop, July and early 
Lookout Mountain(fa August for fall crop. 

Radishes Scarlet Globe, Perfection 1 ounce 3to4 January, February, March’ and 
are White Tip- September or tober. 
pe 

Salsify Mammoth Sandwich Is- 2 packages 2 March or April and late sum- 
land : mer. 

Spinach Bloomsdale Savoy I ounce 2 February or March and Sep- 

tember. 

N. Zeal. spinach New Zealand 1 ounce 1 April or early May. 

‘Squash Early White Bush, Giant 1 ounce 2to4 April or May, and second four 
Summer Crookneck to six weeks later. 

Tomato plants Marglobe, Stone, Living- 50 3 April, June, and August. 
ston Globe, Gulf State 
Market 

Turnips Purple Top Globe, White 1 ounce 3 March, August, and Septem- 
Globe, urple Top ber. 

Strap Leaf 
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The Improved 


Cultivator 
and 


Distributor 


A combination of the famous 
Fowler Cultivator and the New 
and Sensational Fowler Fertiliz- 
er Distributor. Sold separately 
or in combination. Side dresses 
and covers one side of two rows 
at a aingle trip. Saves labor, 
hastens maturity, increases 
yields. The Distributor may be 
used on other makes of cultiva- 
tors. Handles lumpy soda per- 
fectly. Write today for full de- 
tails if your dealer does not car- 
ry these 


HARRIMAN MFG. CO. 


P. 0. Box 263, Harriman, Tenn. 





































CHILEAN 
AND 


CHILEAN 


THE NATURAL 
NITRATE OF SODA 





See Page 2 
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Tapp’s Auxiliary Funnel 


* Will Improve Your 


fj PLANT SETTER 


Fits easily onto your plant setter 
(see illustration at left). Makes 





plant setting easier, faster. Sets 
10% to 20% more plants (tobacco, 
tomato, potato, etc) per hour. Lasts 
indefinitely. Guaranteed to please or 
money refunded after two days’ trial. 
Prices: each 50c; '% dozen $2.75; 
dozen $5.00. If your hardware dealer 
can’t supply you, write direct to 


J.D. TAPP 
Timberland, North Carolina 
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when it reaches those who are in- 

terested in the products for sale. 
This is especially true for the advertisers in 
The Progressive Farmer and Southern Rural- 
ist who are reaching over a million farmers 
in the South. They find a ready market for 
their products. gon. too, will find the pages 
of The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ru- 
ralist an unsurpassed advertising medium, 
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comes, regardless of how pushing other 
work may be. The list includes 24 vege- 
tables, all of which 1 shall plant in my 
garden this: year. Each individual should 


| use more or less tlran 100 feet of row 


space as his tastes or requirements de- 
mand. 


Purchase Seed Early for Whole Sea- 
son.—Buy enough seed at one time to 
make all the plantings for the season. 
Otherwise, seed frequently will not be 
on hand when time comes to plant, and 
the supply of. vegetables is reduced just 
that much. Then too, purchasing the 
year’s supply at one time gives the ad- 
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vantage of quantity prices, which means 


considerable saving. 

Prepare Ground Ahead of Time.— 
Even that: portion of the garden not to 
be planted until late should be broken 
and harrowed early. Keep a few rows 
fixed up ahead of time, so as to be able 
to plant when ground is too wet to 
plow. 


broadcast application of manure hasn't 


been applied this winter, give it now. In! 


Make the Garden Rich—If a heavy | 


addition put in the drill 10 pounds of | 


6-8-6 or 4-8-6 fertilizer for each 100 feet 
of row space before planting. Then as 
the vegetables start growing side-dress 
with some of the readily available nitro- 
gens. Only by feeding vegetables lib2r- 
ally may we expect the most in both 
quantity and quality. The above quantity 
is by no means excessive. 


Start Planting Early—We must treat 


the garden so it can give us something 
to eat every month or week in the year. 
This means that we must abandon the 
old method of planting all of it at one 
time. Such gardens can never be made 
very profitable. Start planting early and 
keep it up late. 
ing some of the early planted vegetables 
killed by late cold snaps. Often these 


early plantings escape cold and are very | 


much appreciated. I planted the follow- 
ing vegetables in my garden this year in 
January, and the chances are good that 
they will prove quite worth while: 
Alaska English peas, spinach, mustard, 
radishes, Irish potatoes, turnips, and 
cabbage and onion plants. Those who 
haven’t yet started planting should get 
the following in the ground at the earli- 
est possible moment: Cabbage and onion 
plants, onion sets and seed, beets, carrots, 
mustard, lettuce, parsnips, English peas. 
Irish potatoes, radishes, salsify, spinach, 
and turnips. 





Million Members Wanted 
for Our Garden Club 


AM organizing The Progressive 

Farmer and Southern Ruralist Gar- 
den Club. Everyone, old and young, is 
eligible r membership. The only re- 
quirem the signing of the coupon on 
| page 31 and sending it in, which com- 
mits one to a serious effort of growing a 
really worth while garden this year, giv- 
ing it at least enough attention and work 
for it to have a real chance. Perhaps 
you have already had experience with all 
the long list of health-promoting, money- 
saving vegetables we can grow so easily 
in Dixie gardens. If not you can just do 


“| what I do in my garden, which will be 


outlined in each issue of The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, modifying 
to such an extent as is necessary to fit 
your local conditions and needs, and I 
will almost guarantee that no other piece 
of ground on the farm will be so profit- 
able. Sign the coupon on page 31 and mail 
it to me now. I want to know how many 
of our more than a million readers really 
want to grow a good garden, thereby sav- 
ing from $100 to $300 per family. 


Get Some of the $155 Prize Money.— 
To the-member of the Garden Club send- 
ing in the best write-up next December 
I will give a cash prize of $25, and in 
addition two other prizes of $5 each to 
the two best from each of the 13 South- 
ern States. 


Take a chance on hav- | 








Take out those costly “tenants” 


STUMPS and BOULDERS 
with DYNAMITE 








RE there stumps 
and boulders 
scattered about your partly cleared 
fields that hinder your farming effi- 
ciency? Do you say every time you 
plow around these “nuisances” or try 
to handle a tractor near them... 
“Some-day I’m going to get rid of 
those stumps and stones!”? Why not 

- soon? It’s actually costing you 
more to leave them there than it 
would to take them out! 


You can blast them out so easily, so 
quickly .. 

and at such lit- 
tle cost ... with 
DYNAMITE! 
Thousands of 
farmers have 
found that dyna- 
mite does a fas- 
ter and BETTER 
job ... and saves 
money. Be sure 
you get the right 


Steps in using dynamite. 








2% HOLE MAKING 











REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 














| E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 

(Please send coupon or inquiry to our nearest office) 
Birmingham, Ala., Brown-Marx Bldg. 
Union Trust Bldg. 
Please send me a copy of “AGRITOL FOR FIELD CLEARING’ 





Stumps like these in a culti- 
vated field are a bother and an 

expense. If they’re “‘tenanted”’ on 

our land get rid of them! 

(Inset) Blasting a stump with du Pont AGRITOL. 


explosive when you blast stumps 
and boulders. There’s ONE made 
especially for these jobs! It is du 
Pont AGRITOL ...the most effi- 
cient and the most economical ex- 
plosive ever made for agricultural 
uses! AGRITOL contains about 170 
sticks to the 50-pound case ... more 
sticks to the case than any other simi- 
lar stumping powder. AGRITOL does 


not burn in the bore holes. It can 
be loaded in moist soil. It does not 
spill when wrapper is cut. It has 


the power to do the job as you want 
it done! 


You can obtain AGRITOL and the 
necessary caps and fuse from your 
dealer. Look for the du Pont Oval 
on case and cartridge—your assur- 
ance you are getting the right ex- 
plosive. Write for free copy of our 
booklet, “AGRITOL for Field Clear- 
ing,” which tells you how to use 
dynamite for stump and_ boulder 
blasting. 


PND AGRITOL 


FOR FIELD CLEARING 
Mail coupon for illustrated booklet 


Huntington, W. Va., 
St. Louis, Mo., Arcade Building 
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as HAT do you mean by that?” Irene demanded. 
“Surely Rupert Corbyn had no reason to wish 
any harm to come to Mrs. Brent. They were 
extremely good friends. I know that.” 
“Yes, but...” Jimmy hesitated. “I might as well 
tell you, it will have to come out anyway. Corbyn and 
Mrs. Brent had some business dealings. She had given 
him a check for $25,000 and he had cashed it. Some- 
body; I don’t know who, was anxious enough for that 
cancelled check to disappear to take it out of the box 
and burn it—burn half of it. I've got the other half.” 
And in answer to Irene’s puzzled frown, he told the 
story of the fire in the sitting room. “But that foot- 
print there before the fireplace was a woman’s—I’d 
swear to that,” he concluded. 

“I’m surprised about the check, naturally. But I’m 
quite certain of one thing. No matter what the reason 
for the money transaction might have been, Rupert had 
nothing to do with Mrs. Brent’s death,” Irene an- 
nounced with conviction. “Neither of you know him. 
I do. Rupert Corbyn is the type of man that couldn't, 
no matter what the provocation might be, simply 
couldn’t have done it.” 

Jimmy smiled. “You say that you don't believe that 
Bannister did it. Now you say that Corbyn couldn't. That 
doesn’t leave anybody but young 
Brent and his wife. You know 
about their marriage, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I read it in the papers. 
I was very much surprised, too.” 

“With the others out, which 
of the two do you think did it?” 


ee 


RENE shook her head help- 

lessly. “That's just it. | can’t 
imagine anybody on the corri- 
dor doing it. But it must have 
been one of them... or me. 
And speaking of me, now that 
you know my story, what are 
you going to do?” 

“T don’t know what todo. I’m 
not such a fool as to think that if 
you had killed Mrs. Brent you'd 


have said all that you have. 
You would have kept your 
mouth shut. As long as you 


did and nobody knew about the 
stairway, my story would clear 
you. And if anybody did know 
about the stairway, we'd have 
heard something before now.” 

“That's true. Dunbar, I im- 
agine, stumbled on it when he 
was having the house modern- 
ized, and kept his discovery to 
himself. John Bannister, evi- 
dently, knows nothing about it, 
er he would have told. Proba- 
bly the secret has been lost for 
generations. The stairway is as 
old as the house. You can see, 
at a glance, that it was put in 
when. the chimney was built. 
The original Bannister must 
have put it there—and with half-savage slaves and in- 
dentured men sent over from England that he had to 
contend with, I don’t think it was a bad idea. 


“Of course, we don’t know how many people learned 
the secret from Dunbar, but any who learned it as I did, 
in all probability, will not care about telling.” 


“T think your dope’s right there. If anybody was 
going to talk it would certainly have been spilled 
before now. Tell me, how do you get into the stairway? 
In spite of what you've told me, I’m still hoping there’s 
a way down as well as up. There's always the chance 
that, there in the dark, you might not have seen some- 
body slip in. You didn’t have a light, did you?” 


the noted artist, J. 


4 O, NOT when I went back. I put the candle out 

when I finished cutting the page out of the book. 
I left it on the stairs. But I feel certain that nobody 
could have got in without my knowing it. And I’m 


absolutely certain that the stairs go only between the 
There’s not room 


two floors. Nobody could pass me. 
enough.” 

“Maybe so. But there’s.a chance. Tell us how to 
get in.” 


“Count down to the tenth knob in the beading 
around the panel on the right hand side of the fireplace. 
Press it and the one five lower down. You must press 
them both at once or the latch won’t work. Then pull, 
and the whole panel opens out on a hinge. Both doors, 
the one in the sitting room and the one upstairs, wor 
alike. But to go back. What are you going to do— 
and what am I?” 

“T’ve been. trying to dope that out all the time we’ve 
been talking, and the way it shapes up to me is that, 
right now, we won't do anything. Bannister’s trial—if 
it comes to that—won’t be for some little time. I think 
we'd better wait until we know a little more. Your 
talking now might help Bannister, and it might not. 
‘But one thing is sure—it would hurt you.” 





“THE 


J. Lankes. 


By BEALE DAVIS 


(Copyright by Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co.) 


“There’s no doubt about that. Right now especially. 
With my first New York appearance just ahead, you 
know what the papers would do. The whole miserable 
story would be dug up and retold. It would hurt me 
terribly ... in every way. But, still, I can’t let it ap- 
pear that John Bannister stole the option.” 


“No, you can’t. But wait awhile. Let things ride 
and don’t say a word te anybody—not to anybody. 
Neither will we. We'll keep it all dark and see how 
things go.” 

“Do you honestly think that’s best?” Irene ques- 
tioned, her face brightening hopefully. 

“Yes, I do. How about you, Cotton? 
strike you?” 

“I think that Parr’s right,” Cotton said, looking at 
Irene when he answered. “Certainly we should say 
nothing until after we get back down there and have 
a chance to look at that stairway. I’m like Jimmy. I 
can’t help hoping that you are wrong and that it goes 
down to the first floor, too. If it doesn’t,’ Cotton 


How does it 


| 
| 





SAUNDERS-DINWIDDIE HOUSE”: 


shrugged, “if it doesn’t, somebody in the house killed 
Mrs. Brent.” 


OR another half hour the three sat and talked. 

Then the two men rose to go. “And don’t worry any 
more than you can help, Miss Trevor,” Jimmy admon- 
ished. “Nobody is‘going to hear a word of what you’ve 
told us. If the worst comes to the worst and the story 
has to be spilled, we'll let you hear from us before we 
do anything. As for that piece of earring that you 
dropped, I'll fake up some sort of a story for my wife, 
and tell her to forget it. And you keep quiet,” he re- 
peated as he said good-bye. 

Neither of the men spoke as they went down in the 
elevator, and it was not until they were in a taxi and 
on their way to Jimmy’s apartment that Cotton put his 
thoughts into words. 

“You don’t think she was lying, do you?” 

“Not a chance. She’d be a pretty fool to spill all 
she did if she had done the killing, too. Smart as she 
is, she’d have framed up a better line than that. And 
no wonder She wanted to get that picture. It happened 
too far ‘back for you to remember, I suppose, but I do. 
And, boy, that scandal was red hot. It was certainly 
God’s gift to the scandal sheets. All the men married 


“except Dunbar—but a couple of them didn’t stay mar- 


ried long after the news of that wild party got out. 
They started paying alimony instead. And Alma Brent 
was going to dig all the dirt.” 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
A Midnight Search Reveals Something New 


“T’VE been thinking,’ Cotton said, as the car rolled 

smoothly over the road, en route from Washington. 
“My home—my people’s. place—is not more than a mile 
or two from where we left the boat. Nobody’s there 
now. They’re all away on a trip. Wouldn't it be a 
good idea for us to stop there and spend the night? 


- 


oak 


Friday the Thirteenth | 


WOODCUT BY J. J. LANKES 


This is the third of his series of typical old-time Southern country homes prepared for. our paper by 
} r His next picture will be of old Bruton Parish Church, in Williamsburg, 
Va.—the historic town which Mr. Rockefeller is now restoring to its Early Colonial aspects. 


Then, in the morning, we can go back to the boat and 
show up at Surrey Hall sometime late in the afternoon, 
What do you say?” 

_ “Boy, you spoke a piece. I’ve been sitting here 
thinking how hard these seats will feel along about 
daybreak. Me for a bed every time. Then I'll arrange 
for you to spend the night and we'll look the situation 
over. 

The time passed as they had planned, and it was 
after sunset when the two very genuinely tired men 
ay up the long walk from the landing at Surrey 
Tall. 


_ Helen and Brent were on the porch when they ar- 
rived, and Parr introduced Shackleford to them. “I 
hope you won’t think I’m imposing if I ask you to take 
Cotton in for the night.” 

“Love to have you, Mr. Shackleford,” Helen an- 
swered. “Let me see. I suppose he had better stay in 
the room that Miss Trevor had. You know where that 
is, Mr. Parr. If you’re going up, show him where it 
is, will you?” 

“This couldn’t be better,” Jimmy announced, as he 
opened the door to Cotton’s room. “I was afraid that 
she was going to put you in where Bannister was, and 
you'd be right between Brent 
and Corbyn. Either one of 
them might hear if you got to 
moving about tonight. Now we 
can slip up the stairs in the 
main hall and try our luck at 
getting inside this stairway from 
the room on the third floor. 
Did you put the flashlight you 
had in the boat in your bag?” 


Shackleford nodded. “Yes, 
I’ve got it.” 
“Fair enough. And I hope 


all the others will get sleeping 
sickness as soon as dinner is 
over. I’m r’aring to go.” 

3 


= HAT did you learn? 

Julia demanded eagerly, 
almost before he had closed the 
door to their room. “Did any- 
body ~find out that you didn’t 
stay on the river? What did 
Irene Trevor say about the ear- 
ring?” 

“Who do you think I am, 
Mickey Cochrane? Don’t throw 
‘em so fast. I can’t handle 
them,” Jimmy protested, laugh- 
ing 





“Very well, but hurry. I’m 
wild to hear everything.” 

“T don’t think anybody's wise 
about our trip to New York. 
We showed ourselves along the 
river today, so that’s o. k. 
When I showed Miss Trevor 
that piece of earring, she ad- 
mitted that she and Mrs. Brent 
had a run-in before dinner that 
night,” he evaded. “Same old story—two women and 
one man.” 

“You didn’t have to go to New York to find out 
that, did you? I could have told you as much five 
minutes after we arrived,” Julia commented, accepting his 
explanation. “Then you’re no nearer guessing who killed 
poor Alma than you were before you went, are you?” 


“T’ve no more idea than you have. But that boy 
Cotton is a,smart kid. I think I'll go around and 
have another talk with him tonight. He’s staying here 
until tomorrow.” 

“What is there to talk about now that you didn’t 
have the time to discuss during this trip to New York 
and back again?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“Jimmy Parr, there’s no use in trying to pull the 
wool over my eyes. I know you too well. You've 
found out something that you don’t. want to tell me— 
now haven’t you?” 

“Think you're pretty smart, don’t you?” he de- 
manded affectionately. “Well, you’re not so far wrong 
at that. We think we've come on something, but we're 
going to check up on it tonight. Wait until we do, and 
if we dig up anything, I'll tell you.” 


ULIA had to be satisfied with this, as Jimmy flatly 

refused to be more specific. 

“Very well, keep your old secret—but you had bet- 
ter find whatever it is that you’re looking for, because, 
with any luck at all, I expect to leave here tomorrow 
night—and when I leave, you leave, too.” 

“Where did you get that dope ?” 

“From Captain Oliver. He was here today. They’ve 
called a special grand jury—I think that’s the name— 
and all of us have to go over to the courthouse tomor- 
row to testify. After that, the sherif® thinks that it 
can be arranged for all of us’ (Continued on page 30) 
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A Biff for Boasters 
By MARGARET: W, BLAIR 
i O YOU know any boasters? I am 


sure from your sympathetic smiles, 
coming to me out of air, that you do. Of 
course it is not nice to “talk about peo- 
ple,” but let’s have one good “say” 
about boasters and get it off our chests— 
out of our systems once and for all. We 
will salve our consciences by calling this 
a “conference,” then; naturally, we are 
not gossiping. 

All. right. Ready? 
(like a football huddle) ! 

We will let the men pe first this time, 
and I will tell you a story about a man 
whom I shall call Tom Crossman. Tom 
was a great boaster. He was proud of 
his fine manners. I know because he told 
me so. “Yes,” he would say, “Maybe I 
lack money or good looks (he was well 
pleased with what he considered his 
handsome face) but no one can say I 
don’t know etiquette from A to Z.” Poor 
thing! He gave himself away right 
there. 

One day Tom asked me to deliver a 
note for him. Courtesy, you know, de- 
mands that notes be left unsealed when 
they are carried by friends or acquaint- 
ances. 
trust you.” (At the same time courtesy 
and a high moral sense demand that un- 
der no circumstances should we read a 
note so entrusted to us.) I said I would 


Heads together 
Let’s go! 


be glad to carry the message. Imagine | 
my amazement to see him seal the en- | 
velope before handing it to me. Though | 


he did not know it, it was a very rude 
thing to do. From his experience we 
conclude “Pride goeth.before a mistake.” 

Now to be fair I must “tell one” about 
a girl. I will call her Marie. 


lineage way back to some fine old fami- 
lies. If she believed in evolution, I am 
sure .she would lay claim to some mon- 
keys with extra fine long silky hair sit- 
ting at the tiptop of her family tree. 
This. boasting was a constant annoyance 
to her associates who felt that if she 
were genuine she would not have to tell 
of her famous ancestry. Marie’s great- 
est fault was that she did not hesitate 
to tell a lie fo get what she wanted. We 
who had to listen to her references to 
“my illustrious ancestor This” or “my 
noted grand-uncle That” could not keep 
from wondering how proud these great 
men (long dead) would be to claim kin 
with her. As one of my professors often 
said, “You cannot sail on past glory.” We 
cannot live on the reputations of our an- 
cestors. Our task is to live so as to be 
worthy of them and their reputations. 
Tom and Marie had one point in com- 
mon. They both longed to be liked—to 
be popular—to make a good impression. 
As so often happens, the harder we try 
for something superficial such as popu- 
larity, the less we succeed. I have known 
a number of people who, like Tom, 
thought themselves perfect, or who were 


so afraid that they would do the wrong | 
thing socially that they always succeeded | 


in carrying out their fears. These people 
ever Igarn from gbservation.- If you are 
a “perfect’”’ type, look out! If you make 
mistakes because you are afraid you will, 
look out! “The goberlins’ll git yer.” 
Face your problems squarely. Pick out 
some persons who have good manners 
and learn of them. That is, imitate their 
best qualities. Just be careful not to copy 


them too closely. 


Boasters, trying hard to win admira-_ 
tion, succeed only in gaining pity for 
themselves. 


A Lesson in Stitches 
WELT SEAM. |} 











eck a welt seam, stitch as usual, press 
the free edges over to one side, and 


It is just a way of saying, “I | 


Marie’s 
main boast was that she could trace her | 
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No sanitary pad can give you 
the same wonderful absorbency, 
perfect fit and lasting softness. 


AKE no unnecessary chances in this 
important matter of sanitary protec- 
tion—specify Kotex. 

Kotex — first of all sanitary pads — 
remains best of all sanitary pads. Every 
month, every year, scientists add details 
to perfect its comfort; to offer you in- 
conspicuous protection. 


First, its amazing absorbency 
The absorbent of which Kotex is made— 





Be sure when you buy 
sanitary pads—specify Kotex 
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KOTEX IS SOFT... 


1—Nota deceptive softness, that soon 
packs into chafing hardness. Buta 
delicate, lasting softness. 


2— The Kotex filler is far lighter and 
cooler than cotton, yet absorbs § 
times as much. 


3—In hospitals ... The Kotex ab- 
sorbent is the identical material 
used by surgeons in 85% of the 
country’s leading hospitals. 











4—Deodorizes, safely, thoroughly, 
by a special process. 









5 — Disposable, instantly,completely. 


Regular Kotex—45c for 12 


absorbent than surgical cotton, by actual Manet Sues SieeBsc See 12 


test. Five times more lasting for that 
very reason. 


It is not only soft and downy at first, 
but it remains that way even during use. A y ade 
: ; oven to fit; will not curl. 
Its comfort is lasting comfort. (U. S. Patent No. 1,770,741) 


And Kotex, you know, can be worn 
on either side with perfect safety, with 
no fear of possible embarrass- The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 
ment or discomfort. --------- ween ee -- eee + 
KOTEX COMPANY, PF- 
You can have the very same 180 N. Michigan Ave.,Chicago, III. . 
Sanitary care that world-famous 


i] 
i] 
| 
‘ Please send me 3 Kotex pads and a copy ot 
hospitals give their patients. You 1 
| 
i] 
! 
i] 
| 
1 
L] 








See the new Kotex elt: 


Brings new ideals of sanitary comfort! 


Dr. Williamson's book on Personal Hygiene. 
should not be satisfied with any- 


thing less. Specify “Kotex.” 


¢ 
1 
Sicilian deitcoetuen i 














| Cellucotton (not cotton) absorbent wad- Accept nothing else. mis 
| ding—is unique. It is five times more Kotex Company, Chicago, lL. 0 ©) 2-sp-pn er Stn ce 


| WEEPING PALM 


THE WONDER OF 













log, we will GIVE with 
the above, tue Wonder 






KEEPS FLIES OUT 
OF THE HOUSE 


room where it is grown. Ve 
mysterious, but tests show suc 
to be the case. Blooms (60 days 
from planting). Flowerssum- 
merand winter. We alsoinclude 


Japanese 





0-FLY PLANT 











stitch flat. 
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Given—Checker Board 
Cake Pan-~ } 


mith Checker Board Cake Recipe 


Use this wonderful Checker Board Cake Pan Set 

to make your cakes and your friends and neighbors . 
will wonder how you have been able to make such 

dainty, tempting cakes in such attractive colors 

and forms, It’s really very simple—and with each 

set we'll send you a diagram showing you just 

how to do it. The set consists of three 9-inch 

pans and a circular mold which will permit your 

making cakes in any color combination. 


Appetizing Cakes 
In Attractive Colors 


The illustration shows but one of the many com- 
binations you can use in making your cakes with 
this very novel and unusual Checker Board Cake 
Pan Set. For special occasions, such as Halloween, 
Saint Patrick’s Day, Christmas and patriotic days, 
the Checker Board Cake Pan Set offers an ideal 
way of making cake in color combinations to fit 
the occasion. . 

Send in your subscription today and make your 
next cake in these pans. You'll be surprised how 
easy it really is—and all the folks will be sur- 
prised and pleased, too. 


| The Checker Board Cake Pan Set will be sent to you com- 
Our Offer plete with diagram and recipe, free and postage paid, as a 

* reward for sending us $1.00 for one 3 year subscription to 
this paper. (Your own or a friend’s subsc ) 


The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 





Birmingham, Ala. 
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BATHROOM IN THE HOME OF MRS. B. F. HAR- 
RISON, WINNER OF THE SIXTH PRIZE, 









| DAIRY COWS FURNISHED MRS. WYLIE HAIR- 
{+ STON THE MONEY TO INSTALL HER BATHROOM 


IN THE 


CShe HOME 


Lois P Dowdle, Editor 


Contest Winners 


AST spring the Southern Ruralist started a 
Bathroom Contest offering $250 to the woman 
living on a farm who made the greatest im- 

provement in her home through the installation 
of a water system and a bathroom. The total 
cash prizes offered amounted to $1,000. When 
The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
merged, this project was continued by the new 
paper. 


The contest has been judged and the prizes 
awarded as given in the list below. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Rvuralist congratu- 
lates not only the winners but all those families 
who succeeded in installing bathrooms. The 
judges also asked that honorable mention be 
given to Mrs. L. C. Nanny, Kleberg County, 
Texas; Mrs. Lida S. Lynch, Fayette County, 
Ky.; Mrs. W. W. Anderson, Allendale County, 
S. C.; Mrs. R. R. Young, Prince Edward Coun- 
ty, Va.; Mrs. E. M. Vise, Decatur County, Tenn. ; 
Mrs. F. N. Sanders, Meigs County, Tenn.; and 
Mrs. John Seymour, Prince William County, Va. 


In the next issue we hope to carry stories 
written by some of these women telling what 
they did, how they made the money needed for 
the improvements, and something of what it has 
meant to their families to have bathrooms in- 
stalled. 


First—Mrs. Edward Seay, Sampson County, N. C. 
Second—Mrs. W. A. Coe, Washington County, Ark. 
Third—Mrs, Wylie Hairston, Bradley County, Ark. 
Fourth—Mrs. J. J. Boyd, Marion County, Ala. 
Fifth—Mrs, L. C. Chapman, Greene County, Tenn. 
Sixth—Mrs. B. F. Harrison, Grady County, Ga. 
Seventh—Mrs. Geo. M. Wicker, Sumter Counnty, Ga. 
Eighth—Mrs. Fred White, Clark County, Ark. 
Ninth—Mrs. Wharton O. Dantzler, Orangeburg 
County, S. C. 
Tenth—Mrs. John Bishop, Montgomery County, 
Virginia. 
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CORNER OF BATHROOM OF MRS. FRED WHITB, 
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WINDMILL AND STORAGE TANK MRS. HAR- 
RISON INSTALLED 
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A Bedtime Story 


By THORTON W. BURGESS 
Blacky Guesses the Truth 
BS the Crow had taken no 

part if the excited search for 
the unseen singer in the Green Forest. 


From the top of a pine tree he had | 


watched all that went on.- At first 


he had been quite as much puzzled as | 
anyone by that strange song. He | 


noticed at once that Peter Rabbit 
didn’t seem at all curious about it but 
appeared to be enjoying the perplexity 
of the others. 

“Peter was right when he said he 
had heard a strange song over here, 
and now he has found out who the 
singer is,” thought Blacky. “He got 


us all over here so as to laugh at us. I | 


notice that scamp, Whitefoot the 


Wood Mouse, disappears about the | 
time that song is heard and that it | 
seems to come from near where he | 
disappears. It seems to me that when I | 


first started out in the Great World 
my mother told me something about 
Whitefoot’s family. Let me_ think. 
Let me think.” 

Blacky didn’t have to think long. It 
suddenly came to him that he had 
heard that a Wood Mouse sometimes 





“You win, Peter,” said he. 


sings. Never having heard one sing, 
he had forgotten all about it until | 
now. Blacky’s eyes twinkled. 

He flew over and alighted on 
the ground near Peter Rabbit. “You 


win, Peter,” said he. “They say that 


he who laughs last laughs best, so I 
guess the best laugh is yours. I 
know who your singer was that night 


and who your singer is this morning.” | 


“Who?” demanded Sammy Jay, who 


came along just in time to overhear | 


this last remark. 

“Whitefoot the Wood Mouse,” re- 
plied Blacky. 

Sammy stared at Blacky for a mo- 
ment, Then he began to laugh. “Ha, 
ha, ha!” laughed Sammy. “Whoever 
heard of a Mouse singing?” 

“Just the same Blacky is right,” 
spoke up Peter Rabbit. “Whitefoot 
is the one who has been doing the 
mysterious singing. If you don’t be- 
lieve it he'll prove it to you.” 


Peter thumped. At once Whitefoot | 








an important milestone in the lives of all this 


the years. For the first time they are 
seeing this room at night. This room 
| where they have lived and loved 
| through gladness and sorrow ..: 

a room gracious by day, but dark- 
| ened by shadows at night. 

Into the narrow. circle of light 
cast by the family oil lamp steps the 
| friendly Delco-Light man. On the 
| table he places his beautiful electric 
| lamp... he presses the button... 
the mystic circle vanishes as 
darkened corners leap to life under 


T is no ordinary scene you see depicted here, but 


family ...an event to be remembered joyously down 








Delco-Light is the Pioneer Farm Electric 
Plant. Its companion products are ® Electric 
Water Systems and Delcogas. 


>>>Now 350,000 satisfied users 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT 


the cheerful glow of crystal light. . . 
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LET THERE BE LIGHT 





And more 


wonderful still, this glorious electric lamp is here 
to stay, and with it will be electric lights in every 


room to fill the whole house with 
a new happiness and joy. Another 
family has accepted Delco-Light. 

As you read this page, can’t you 
picture, in your mind’s eye, this 
scene in your home? Can’t you 
picture this lamp on the table in your 
living room? Can’t you see the smile 
on her face? Can’t you hear the 
laughter of the children? 

Listen to the message of light 
when it is brought to you. Let there 
be light in your home. 
>So 





DELCO APPLIANCE CORPORATION 
Dept. H-64, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send free literature telling all about Delco- 
Light. Check if you also want information on 








0 IP Water Systems oO Delcogas 
Name ae 
R.F.D. oN, ee, eh): 
County State ee o- “156 





Check here if interested in opportunity as 
Ol Selling man Service man 





popped up on the edge of the big old | 


stump. “Sing!” commanded Peter. 


Whitefoot did sing, while the feath- 
ered folk gathered around and looked 
very much as if they still doubted 
what they heard and saw. “Why 
haven’t we known before this that you 
can sing?” demanded Sammy Jay. 

“Because I seldom do sing and you 
have never happened to be around 
when I have been singing,” replied 
White foot. 


“We've all learned something,” de- 
clared Blacky. “I’ve learnéd that it 
doesn’t do to tease people unless you 
know you know all the facts. The 
rest of you have learned that it isn’t 
necessary to wear feathers in order to 
be a singer. Now I'm going to get 
my breakfast.” 

(Copyright by T. W. Burgess) 








AERMOTOR PRICES REDUCED 


it IS not necessary to wait for lower prices if you need a new 
windmill. Aermotor prices have already been reduced. They are 
as low as it is possible to make them under existing conditions. 
With our large factory and its modern machinery we are able to 
furnish the best water-supply equipment at moderate prices. 

Reduce your expenses by using an Aermotor. There is no power 
so cheap as the wind and the Auto-Oiled Aermotor gives you the 
most economical and most reliable wind power. The Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze, takes care of itself in the 
severest storms and does a wonderful amount of work in all kinds 
of weather. It needs oiling only once a year. 

The Aermotor is the original completely self-oiling windmill. 
The gears run in oil and all other moving parts are constantly oiled. 


For further particulars see the nearest 
Aermotor dealer or write 


AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


Branch Houses: Dallas - Des Moines + Kansas City + Minneapolis - Oakland 
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What's 
in a 
Measure, 


Success 
or 


Failure? 


By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 









ID you ever measure a teaspoonful of baking 

powder? I know that at first reading that sounds 

like a very foolish question, but the other day I 
asked three women each to do that simple thing. From 
one person’s measurement I was able to obtain five 
level teaspoonfuls. . You see she thought a heaping tea- 
spoonful was what was wanted. Another uses rounded 
measurements and. so she really had two teaspoonfuls. 
Since baking powder packs like flour, the result would 
be different if we were measuring granulated sugar 
but much the same if we were measuring powdered 
sugar or cocoa. 

Suppose you try this experiment yourself, using a 
cupful of flour instead of baking powder. Just dip 
down into the flour sack or bin and bring up a cupful. 
Then take that cup of flour and sift it once or twice 
and remeasure, lifting the flour carefully into the cup 
with a scoop or tablespoon and levelling off the cup 
without shaking it. I tried it for myself and the ac- 
companying picture tells the story. When the cup was 
heaped up with flour I had two full cups after it had 
been sifted and measured accurately. A level cupful 
measured without sifting made 114 cupfuls after it 
was sifted. 

If recipes are to give good results, the measure- 
ments must be standard. They must also be-accurate. 

All the measurements given in reliable recipes now 
are level. Only when it is definitely specified should 
a heaping teaspoonful or cupful be used. To change 
proportions by wrong measuring gives poor results. 
For example :— 

Too much sugar will make a soft, sticky jelly. It 
makes a cake with a hard crust or the cake is sticky 
and not very light. 

Too much flour will make a cake dry and crumbly, 
sauces will be thick, and pastry and bread will be 
solid and heavy. 

Too much liquid will cause cake batter to be. thin 
and give the cake a tendency to fall. 

Too much fat will maké cakes oily and may cause 
them to fall or crumble; it will make grease-soaked 
doughnuts and greasy gravies and sauces. 

Such statements may make some of our readers re- 
member certain very successful cooks that claim they 
mever measure. My mother says she never measures 
ingredients when cooking. And yet when I watch her 
put soda or salt into the rounded palm of her hand in 
a very exact way I know that in the 45 years she has 
been cooking she has learned to meas- 
ure as accurately as I do when I 
have a teaspoon. ; 













































To ‘measure accurately, certain 
equipment is needed :— 

1. A standard measuring cup that 
holds exactly one-half pint. This 
may be of glass, tin, aluminum, 
Or granite ware. Most measuring 
cups are divided by ridges on one side 
into thirds and on the other side into 
fourths. For convenience in handling, 
some of these cups are defined by a 
‘graduation mark completely encircling 
the cup so as to show an exact half 













pint or full cup and then 
a little extra space is left 
at the top to allow a full 
cup to be carried without 
spilling. Some also are 
fitted with a pouring lip. 

2. A quart measure divided by ridges into fourths. 
Each fourth is a cupful. 


3. A standard tablespoon that holds one-sixteenth 


of a cup. e 
4.. A standard teaspoon that holds one-third of a 
tablespoon. 


5. A tested scale: 
6. Thermometers. 
7. Clock. 
TO MEASURE DRY MATERIAL 


Flour, meal, powdered and confectioner’s sugar, and 
soda should be sifted before measuring. "Mustard and 
baking powder when allowed to stand for a long time 
settle in the boxes and therefore should be stirred to 
lighten before measuring. Salt frequently lumps and 
these lumps should be broken. 


A cupful is measured level. To measure a cupful, 
put in the dry ingredient by spoonfuls or from a scoop, 
round slightly, and then level with a case knife, being 
careful not to shake the cup. 


A tablespoonful is measured level. A teaspoonful 
is measured level. To measure a spoonful, dip the 
spoon into the ingredient, fill, lift, and level with a 
knife, the sharp edge of the knife being toward the tip 
of the spoon. For an accurate half teaspoonful or 
tablespoonful of dry material, fill spoon as above, then 
divide the material in half lengthwise. The reason for 
dividing lengthwise is because of the difference in ca- 
pacity of the tip and bowl of the spoon. There are on 
the market standard measuring spoons. Those shown 
in the accompanying picture hold respectively, 1 table- 
spoonful, 1 teaspoonful, ™% teaspoonful, and % tea- 
spoonful. : 

TO MEASURE LIQUIDS 


A cupful of liquid is all the cup will hold. The 
same is true of a spoonful. 
























WHEN IS A MEASURE A MEASURE? A CUP- 

FUL OF FLOUR MEASURED BEFORE SIFT- 

ING GAVE 1% CUPFULS AFTER SIFTING 
AND PROPERLY MEASURING 






TO MEASURE BUTTER OR LARD 
An easy and accurate way to measure solid fat is by 


means of water. For example, to measure % cupful 
of butter, fill the cup exactly half full of cold water, 
then drop in pieces of butter, pushing them under the 
water, until the water level reaches the one-cupful 
mark. The water is then poured off and the butter is 
left. For small quantities such as a tablespoonful of 
lard, pack the fat into the spoon with a knife or spatula 
and level off evenly with the straight edge of the knife. 


MEASURES OF HEAT AND TIME 


Two other essentials for success in cooking are 
measures of heat and time. Thermometers measure 
heat whether the cooking is in the oven or in an open 
vessel. On gas and electric stoves, cvens are now fitted 
with thermometers and automatic heat regulators. With 
ordinary kerosene stoves or with coal cr wood ranges, 
oven thermometers may be used. Candy or preserving 
thermometers are of much help in making such prod- 
ucts, while for deep fat frying one should have a ther- 
mometer that registers up to 400 degrees F. or above. 
The cost of such thermometers is small and they will 
soon pay for themselves in saving of time and food. 

The clock is a most intelligent kitchen helper as it 
has a perfect memory. One may always set the alarm 
so as to be sure when a“product has been cooked the 
exact time required. 

The accompanying table of measures and weights 
will be found useful :— 


EQUIVALENT MEASURES AND WEIGHTS 








3 teaspoons.... 1 tablespoon 4 CUPS.......06 1 quart 
4 tablespoons.. % cup 4 quarts...... « 1 gallon 
16 tablespoons.. 1 cup 8 quarts.......« 1 peck 
4 CODis sic cvcces 1 gill 4 pecks........ 1 bushel 
Ce) eer 1 pint 16 ounces....... 1 pound 
pe TRS 1 pint 
TABLE OF MEASUREMENTS OF WEIGHTS OF FOOD 
2 cups butter (packed solidly) ......sseesseeesececeeers 1 pound 
4 cups flour (pastry) ......cccccecccccccceccccccecteees 1 pound 
Zcups granulated sugar .......s-cececccccececeeeeeees 1 pound 
CUPS POWETFed SUMAL .....-eeeecreccececccercccceees 1 pound 
224 cups oatmeal ........sseccecceccecccccevecccccccecece 1 pound 
2% CUPS DTOWN SUBAr ......cccccccccccccececcesecccvcce 1 pound 
5 cups rolled Oats .......cececccncceccccccecceccvsccorece 1 pound 
2% cups granulated cornmeal .........e-eeeeeeseeeeeees 1 pound 
5 CUPS COMES ...ccecesccccersseccceccvccesccosenececesces 1 pound 
1G CUPB TICE .occecscccccccccccterccccccescesccsccccccces I pound 
2 cups finely chopped meat .......csceceeseccreeeeeeres 1 pound 
8 or 9 large C8TS .o.cecccsccseccccccccecerecsencccccseces 1 pound 
2 tablespoons butter .........cceeecsdeccccecccecrecetees 1 ounce 
1 ounce 


4 tablespoons flour 


The day is past when we give recipes that call 
for “butter the size of egg” or “flour to thicken.” 
One should have a standard meas- 
uring equipment and measure accu- 
rately for success in cooking. 


SOME OTHER GOOD MBASURES ARE SHOWN 

HERE: A CLOCK FOR MEASURING TIME, TWO 

TYPES OF OVEN THHURMOMETERS, A PRE- 

SERVING THERMOMBTER THAT REGISTERS 

AS HIGH AS 400° ¥., AND A DAIRY THER- 
MOMETER. 
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Choice vegetables more luscious than ever, field seeds to 
give you even greater yields, are offered this year. 


More satisfaction in everything for your home garden. 
Fresh, tender vegetables picked just at the right time. Beans 
cnapped and cooked while yet brittle. Corn with all its tender- 
ness retained straight from the garden. Vegetables at their 
peak in fresh, sweet tenderness for your table. 


Naturally you want the better things in your garden. Years 
of constant breeding and selection in Hastings’ Plantation Trial 
Grounds assure you the finest and as much as your soil and 
season will allow. It is this consistent selection for the very 
best that has made Hastings’ Seeds the Standard of the South. 
Hastings’ Catalog is The South’s Planting Guide. 





eg] HAPPINESS 


The pleasure is yours and more thrilling this year than ever 

‘ before. Hours and hours of joy and enchantment await you. 
Plan and make even the tiniest spot blossom forth with a riot 
of colorful beauty, thrill over the accomplishments you_ have 
made and feel the joy of triumph when flowers appear. Truly, 
your quest for happiness ends with the beginning of the garden. 
This year more happiness, more pleasure, more joy is yours 
from the sensational new flowers. y 
previous offerings. Picture a real pink Chinese Forget-Me-Not, 
a Fireball Verbena growing in bush form. Carnations as large 
as the gorgeous greenhouse type, blooming from seed the first 
year, a salmon-pink perennial Iceland Poppy, almost as large 
as Shirley Poppies, a salmon-rose Zinnia i 


i] with New Flowers 


These and many more new flower treasures 
are described and pictured in Hastings’ complete 1931 Catalog. 


Keeping a step ahead on newer and finer varieties for all 
pleating esires; thorough selections and breedin 
alf a million families depend on Hastings’ for the best of 


\ | 
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Hastings’ 1931 Catalog contains more useful and interesting 
planting information than any book published. Hundreds of 
pictures from actual photographs, descriptions that really 
visualize the plant to you, simple culture directions to bring 
you best results, vegetable and flower seed planting calendars, 
make this spring catalog your most valuable planting guide. 
Mail The Coupon Now! 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your big 136-page 1931 j 
Catalog of Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs, by return mail. P.R. 4-31 | 
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is the watchword now 


ETTER profits through better farming—who gets 
B these profits? The better farmers, on better land 
with better seed and better fertilizer. They are the 
men who see in better methods the secret of com- 
bining higher quality of product with lower cost of 
production to make the magic of wider margin of 
profit. These men provide better homes, better lives, 
for their families. ‘They are the new farmers, the re- 
generated old farmers, the farmers of Today. 

Why do V-C fertilizers have the call with these 
men and their kind? The answer is plain: because 
V-C fertilizers are better fertilizers, tested and proved 
by more than two generations of observing farmers. 
V-C fertilizers are written in the plans of better 
farming—written there indelibly, not to be changed 
—as the fertilizers that can be depended on where 
nothing must fail. They are the fertilizers you should 
rely on. Ask your dealer for V-C; write to the Com- 
pany for V-C if your dealer can’t supply :you;. do 
everything that is necessary to make your own better 


profits with V-C! 


FERTILIZERS 


» is 


Viretnta-Carotina CHEMICAL CorP., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








Sales offices in seventeen cities 
Dealers at all distribution points 
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Willie Willis Says 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1981, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“T don’t mind havin’ Aunt Lydia come 
to visit us, ’cause she ain’t the rich one 
an’ I don’t have to kiss her.” 


“T wasn’t bein’ unsanitary. I slept in 
my pajamas all right an’ it just kept them 
cleaner to leave my underclothes on.” 


“If they’re goin’ to make you save 
the money they give you, why don't they 
just save it for you and not make you 
suffer?” 


Attention! Prevent Pellagra 


“Get your vitamin G!’” said Miss Maude 
Wallace, state home demonstration agent, re- 
cently to the club boys and girls of Virginia 
through that state’s “4-H Club Letter.” “Get 
your vitamin G!” is our serious advice to ev- 
ery Southern farm boy and girl. Miss Wal- 
lace’s message, reprinted below, will explain 
its importance. 

ELLAGRA is one of the diseases 

which take their toll in the South 
each year and the number of cases has 
been on the increase. Therefore, this 
year, following the extreme drouth of 
the past summer, it is especially important 
that we give attention to the diet. Ex- 
periments show that the disease is caused 
by a deficient diet and that the condi- 
tion can be improved by reducing the 
cereal foods and increasing fresh animal 
foods, such as fresh meat, eggs, and milk. 
In 1925 Dr. Goldberger found that pel- 
lagra is probably caused by the absence of 
one particular vitamin in the diet. This 
vitamin is now popularly known as P—P 
(pellagra preventive) or vitamin G. 

Pellagra is apt to be more common in 
the latter part of the winter and spring 
when there is less variety in diet. Now 
since this disease is caused by a deficient 
diet, it can be prevented by proper diet. 
A well balanced diet is the best preven- 
tion. This should include meat, and eggs 
once’a day; milk, one quart a day if pos- 





The Young Folks 














sible; and fruits and vegetables, such as 
potatoes, turnips, string beans, tomatoes, 
collards, turnip greens, spinach, and sor- 
ghum and cane syrup. 

May I entreat every 4-H club member 
to interest himself not only in his own 
diet but to help all the other boys and 
girls to learn how important is this ques- 
tion of balanced diet? Why not play a 
game in your school to see if every child 
is getting his portion of meat or eggs 
each day, his milk each day, and last but 
not least, his fruits and vegetables? And 
if you 4-H club members find any boys 
and girls whose parents, unfortunately, 
are not able to provide these foods, re- 
port this to your home demonstration 
agent. She will see that they are given 
help in this matter. Watch that Health 
H! MAUDE E. WALLACE. 


Club Starts Second Year 
By HARRY SHADDIX, Reporter 
HE. Talladega County (Alabama) 
Calf Club held its first meeting of 
the second year Friday, February 20, at 
the county courthouse. There were 21 
members present of whom nine were new 
ones. 

The officers for this year were elected 
as follows: Samuel Alverson, president; 
William Alverson, vice-president; Melba 
Daly, secretary and treasurer; Harry 
Shaddix, reporter; Mr. Hugh F. McEI- 
derry, local club leader. The song leader 
and cheer leader will be elected at our 
next meeting. 

Mr. Burns, the state livestock special- 
ist, was with us and made an interesting 
talk on “living at home.” 

At the state fair. last fall our county 
ranked second in having the best county 
calf club in the state. We have resolved 
to rank first this year. 


We did our best last year and this 
year we hope to live up to the motto: 
“To make the best better.” 


They Live at Home 
By MILDRED PARMER 
Marion County, Georgia 
Y FATHER is a farmer. He grows 
corn, peas, and: most all kinds of 
garden vegetables and some _ cotton. 
Mother raises chickens, milks cows, and 
keeps house. 

I have four brothers and one sister. 
My oldest brother and I help father to 
feed our pigs and do outdoor work. Father 
is interested in farming and raising stock. 
He says there is more profit in farming 
than in anything 
else. I hope to get a 
good education. so 
some day I can help 
my father and moth- 
er to make a living 
and also save some 
money. 








Drawn by Bessie Lee Bryant, age 14, Morgan County, Georgia. 
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THE NATURAL 
NITRATE OF SODA 


See Page 2 





Use Hammond’s Slug Shot 
for All Chewing Insects 


Mills the Bugs Without 
Injury to Plants 


Since 1880, Hammond’s Slug Shot 
has been killing Colorado Potato Bee- 
tle and other chewing insects. It does 
its work quickly and thoroughly, yet 
without injury to the plants. 

_Dust Slug Shot on Garden and Cul- 
tivated Field crops, such as Cabbage,‘ 
Beans, etc. 


_ HAMMOND’S THRIP JUICE 

is a contact spray for sucking insects, 
Effective against Potato Aphis, Cab- 
bage Aphis, Red Spider, Thrip and 
Soft Scale. 

HAMMOND’S GRAPE DUST 
for the prevention of mildew, smut 
and other fungus diseases of garden 
and field crops. 


HAMMOND’S COPPER SOLUTION 
A powerful preventive of Rusts, 
Blights, Mildews and other fungus 
diseases. Successfully used for 30 
years. 

_Hammond’s Insecticides and Fungi- 
cides are sold everywhere by seeds- 
men. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name. 


Literature Free. 
HAMMOND 
PAINT 
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Colored with the New 
“PERFECTION DYES 
make Beautiful Rugs. 
4 **PERFECTION”’DYES 

COST LESS and are BETTER and BRIGHTER. 
TRIAL OFFER; Cut out this ad. and send with 
ten cents for a package New Black, Turkey Red; 
Copen Blue, Turquoise Green or Old Rose (your 
choice) and we willalso send a package any other 

eolor you wish Free, 

CUSHING & CO., DOVER-FOXCROFT, ME. 





Horse limping? 
Reach for 
ABSORBINE 


For 38 years Absorbine has relieved hard- 
worked muscles and tendons—a quick 
help to reduce strain-swellings. Promptly 
eases injuries, never blisters, loosens hair 
or causes lay-ups. A great antiseptic for 
aiding quick healing of cuts, bruises, sores. 
Any druggist—$2.50 a bottle. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 











I See by the Ads 
(Concluded from page 2) 


get a chance to sell some, specially things 
like butter and eggs and sweet potatoes 
and sorghum syrup and hams and side 
meat. 

And don’t forget your mules. They got 
to live at home too. Grow ’em plenty of 
corn and good fodder and peavine hay. 
And it ain’t no use to be keepin’ no cow 
for milk and butter if you don’t grow 
somethin’ for her to eat. You know good 
and well you ain’t goin’ to buy enough 
meal and hulls to do her much good. 


Now I know slop is about the best 
thing for hogs there is, providin’ there’s 
plenty of food on your table. But the 
leaner your table is the leaner the slop 
gets. In any case a few corn nubbins 
thrown in extra helps a lot. So be sure 
to grow a lot of nubbins. 

Of course everybody knows that chick- 
ens can scratch for themselves. But they 
get kinder lazy now and again. I find 
they scratch a lot better if you sow a 
patch of wheat or oats or somethin’ like 
that close to the house. They scratch 
to beat the band while the ground’s 
plowed up fresh and they just keep on 
scratchin’ as long as the stuff grows. 
Of course the wheat or oats don’t do no 
good but I figure it’s worth it because it 
makes them chickens scratch so much 
better for a livin’. I didn’t take no stock 
in the idea at first but I seen there wasn’t 
goin’ to be no livin’ with Marthy till I 
give it a try. 

Maybe I ain’t wrote what the editor of 
this paper wanted me to but if you’d do 
what I say you'll have plenty to eat and 
that'll be one thing less to worry about. 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 





Do You Know Your Bible? 


HEN did five golden mice help 
save a nation? 

2. Who paid for a man’s head with 
their own hands and feet? 

3. What men were allowed to ransom 
their lives with their right eyes? 

4. What man escaped from a trap by 
sticking to his work? 

5. What broken oath was punished by 
three years of famine and caused the 
death of the descendants of him who 
broke it? 

6. Who lent her child to the Lord for 
life, and what interest did she receive on 
the loan? 

7. What was the curse of Cain? 

8. What is the first blessing men- 
tioned in the Bible? 

9. What shall never cease while the 
earth remaineth? 

10. What 600 men took refuge ona 
rock? 

ANSWERS 


1. I Samuel 6:1-4, 11. 2. II Samuel 4:8-1Z. 3. 
I Samuel 11:1-2. 4. Neh. 6:1-4. 5. Joshua 9; 
II Samuel 21. 6. I Samuel 1:27-28; 2:20-21. 7. 
Genesis 4:12. 8. Genesis 1:22. 9. Genesis 8:22. 
10. Judges 20:47. 


(By Samuel Scoville, Jr. Copyright by Sunday 
School Times Co.) 


Climb Down Our Ladder 
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(Copyright by Public Ledger) 
OLVE Moon-Beam by climbing down 
a rung at a time, changing one letter 
only in each step without transposing. 
An answer will be found elsewhere in 
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Buy No Cod Liver Oil for Baby Chicks. 
Here’s Vitamin D in Abundance Processed 
Right in the Starting Food - - + -~ 


Every particle of growth in a bag of 
feed is largely wasted unless chicks 
also get sufficient sun Vitamin D. 
Here it is, in abundance, right in 
the feed. Nothing extra to buy, 
mix or measure. 

Rich June sunshine for winter 
chicks. Without it they can’t as- 
similate the nourishment that mean 
strong legs, hard bones, big frames. 
That’s why Pratts put this extra 
supply of Vitamin D in every bag. 
With Vitamin D added, Pratt in- 
gredients can’thelp but make good. 

Consider these 
foods and minerals 
that have made this 
original baby chick 
food the largest seller 
in the world. No won- 
der leg weakness, slow 
growth, low vitality 
are strangers to Pratt 
users. Abundant health 
and growth Vitamins 
A and B. Anti-rachitic 
Vitamin D. Nourish- 
ing ingredients like 
one hulled oats; 

ried buttermilk, cook- 
ed wheat, sterilized 
bone meal; ground 
whole corn; wheat middlings; 

ound millet; rape, alfalfa leaf and 

lossom meal. You can’t beat such 
splendid elements. 

The baby body also needs an 
extra supply of minerals. So this 
chick food includes a proper supply 
of calcium, phosphates, magnesium 
to build muscle, sulphur to build 
feathers. 

‘ Hatcheries by the thousand rec- 
ommend Pratts to their customers. 










Tens of thousands of poultrymen 
swear by it. There must be a good 
reason for the tremendous good 
will you find everywhere among 
successful poultrymen for this best 
way to start chicks. 

Nearly every dealer carries Pratts 
Buttermilk Baby Chick Food. It 
is supplied in a number of con- 
venient sizes. 

Arrange for the season’s require- 
ments now so you won’t be doa 
pointed. For those who prefer it, an 
all-mash starter and growing food 
is now supplied by Pratt 
dealers also. 

Two other feeds han- 
dled by them are worth 
your present attention. A 
remarkable broiler mash 
for battery or. semi-con- 
fined production. And the 
old reliable buttermilk 
growing mash 
that gives simply 
wonderful results. 

Let us send you 
the name of your 
nearest Pratt 
dealer. 


THE POULTRYMAN’S VITAMIN GUIDE. 


re een 


Send for this chart of reliable information 
free and — Pratt Food Co., 124 
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Catalog A-146-U, or Cata- 
log A-g9-U will give you a 
full description of the planters 
in the McCormick-Deering 
line. Ask the dealer, write to 
the nearest branch, or direct to 
the address below for copies. 





McCORMICK REAPER 
CENTENNIAL 


1831 1931 


COTTON PLANTERS REVERSE FEED 
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PLANTERS ONE. 
AND DRILLS DLA HORSE 
NTERS 
SINGLE SEED and O-WHE 
LISTERS 
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McCoORMICK- DEERING Line 


sold by the McCormick-Deering dealer near you 


_—.. you need planters for 2000 
acres or 20, the McCormick-Deering line 
offers you the best to be had in planting per- 
fection and efficiency. Old-reliable, time-proven 
features ... simplified design that makes opera- 
tion easy and accuracy certain... wider range 
of adaptability ... easier ways of making che 
planters conform to special requirements... 
that’s what you want in a planter and that’s 
ou get when you invest in a McCor- 
mick-Deering. 

Pea-and-bean attachments, fertilizer attach- 
ments, and planting accessories to meet special 
conditions are readily obtainable. Get in touch 
with the McCormick-Deering dealer at once 
and have him demonstrate these planters so 
you can make your own comparisons. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY. 
606 So. Michigan Avs. 


OF ERICA 


Unsdiporaned) Chicago, Illinois 
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Grow 
More and Better 


COTTON 


On Fewer Acres 
With 


PLANTING SEED 













‘*The Wonder 
Cotton’’ 


Storm Proof 
Heavy Yield 
Easy to Pick 
Even Staple 


Highest Lint 
Percentage Any 


Inch Cotton 
On the Market 















Follow the example of the world’s largest grow- 
ers of cotton, Delta Pine Land Co., of Missis- 
sippi, 'who have developed and improved D. P. 
L. 4-8 to the point where it is a consistent 
leader in every important experiment station 
test in the South. Its leadership in Georgia 
and Alabama is undisputed. Strongly recom- 
mended by Farm Bureaus and = agricultural 
workers. This great variety will stand more 
drouth and abuse and keep right on growing 
and fruiting than any other cotton in existence. 


D. P. L.'4-8 is making more money for thousands 
of cotton growers and will make money for you. 
The special delinted feature of our seed alone 
represents a tremendous saving and greatly in- 
creases your chance for a perfect stand. 

Only a limited supply available. Write or wire 
today for literature and new low prices. 


J. R. Buford Seed Agency 


Original Distributors and Sales Agents 











1704 Tower Bldg., Jackson, Miss. 
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IGHT, flaky biscuits, steaming hot 
and blanketed with a brown crisp 
covering; a square of sweet, golden but- 
ter, and a fresh cut of fragile honey- 
comb, the crushed edges oozing globules 
of dripping sweetness—what drowsy in- 
dividual wouldn’t be tantalized into for- 
saking the covers to partake of an invit- 
ing breakfast such as this! For honey, 
itself a delicious 


Let the Busy Honey Bees Buzz in With Loads of : 


Home Raised Sweets 


By R. R. REPPERT 


abundance of honey during the summer. 

If the individual in his quest for this 
sweet, extends his efforts beyond pilfer- 
ing the treasures stored by wild bees in 
forest trees, many times it is only to 
provide the merest makeshift quarters for 
them, such as nail kegs, kerosene tins, ice 
cream freezers, and boxes intended origi- 
nally for soap of 99 plus per cent purity. 
It is not uncom- 
mon to see even a 





sweet, adds to food 
that touch that 
makes of the whole 
meal a dessert. 


What boy, alone 
or in a group, 
hasn’t at some time 
or other waged a 
more or less strate- 
gic campaign and 
experienced painful 
stings, to appro- 
priate from the 
bumblebee’s nest 
the few drops of 
nectar that its 
depths might yield ? 
And what agricul- 
turally-minded per- 
son, launching out 
to make his own 
livelihood, hasn’t 
planned at a future 
time to possess bees 
moreespecially 








section of a hollow 
tree trunk that has 
been _ discovered 
with its bee ten- 
ants in the woods, 
sawed through, and 
the cut ends cover- 
ed with boards, the 
whole removed to 
the home lot and 
proudly referred to 
as “my hive of 
bees,” in the hope- 
ful thought that 
thereby will be 
supplied honey to 
satisfy the family’s 
craving. 
Such provision is 
in the first place 
- jnadequate to the 
bees’ needs — they 
are crowded and in 
most cases have no 








suited to his pur- 
pose, and of more 
amiable disposition, 
to furnish his 
table with a dependable supply of honey, 
and of more inviting appearance? 
Cicero was inspired to extol the vir- 
tues of bees and their product in his 
writing on agriculture; and honey was 
among the items sent by Jacob to his 
unrecognized son, the chief ruler of 
Egypt, three thousand years before the 
first sugar refinery was built to furnish 
the world with its more abundant supply 
of sweets. 

Delicious honey on the table 365 days 
in the year, three times a day if the appe- 
tite doesn’t cloy, is a possibility in almost 
all sections for every farmer. And he is not 
limited by many of the factors entering 
into other agricultural activities. A little 
courage—an amount surprisingly small 
when one really learns to understand 
bees—will be the greatest consideration. 
No large amount of capital is required 
for operation on a scale merely to supply 
one’s own table the year round. No 
fields need be sowed and no crops need 
be cultivated; no labor need be expended 
in harvesting the crop even, for this the 
bees themselves willingly do from sources 
furnished by Nature. And when the 
table is to be supplied, the stores are 
yielded with little 


WAYS THE HOSTILE 


MR. REPPERT SHOWS THAT BEES ARE NOT AL- 
CREATURES THEY ARB 
GENERALLY CREDITED WITH BEING. 


room for the stor- 
age of honey be- 
yond their own re- 
quirements. In the 
second place, it is next to impossible to 
observe the condition of the bees and 
feed them when found starving or give 
them the proper attention when diseased, 
even should such disease be suspected. In 
the third place, the trouble attending the 
removal of any possible surplus honey is 
so great that usually one prefers to go 
without, 

The straw skep and box hive, with 
their attending inconveniences and low 
production, until comparatively recent 
years represented the final word in bee- 
keeping, and even yet are altogether too 
common. Now we have available the 
modern hive, built of selected lumber 
with tight fitting, dovetailed joints, proper 
entrances for the bees, snug covers to ex- 
clude the rain and cold, supers that may 
be added to provide storage room for 
an increased nectar flow, and above all, 
frames to hold straight combs that may 
be easily removed to examine their con- 
dition and that of the bees, and to deter- 
mine when and what frames of comb may 
be removed for the table. And here, 
while disclaiming a particular interest in 
the commercial success of houses han- 
dling equipment, the writer would urge the 
purchase of faé- 


. 





attendant trouble on 
the part of the 
farmer and with a 
lack of resentment 
on the part of the 
bees that is a reve- 
lation to one ac- 
complishing it for 
the first time. 

But this gift of 
Nature is not ob- 
tained without some 
compensating serv- 
ice. To secure the 
best yield” in his 
beekeeping venture, 
the farmer ‘should 





expect to furnish 








tory built hives 
rather than those 
built at home.The 
use by the novice 
of both types and a 
careful comparison 
of their advantages 
will more thor- 
oughly convince 
him of the sound- 
ness of this advice 
than a further dis- 
cussion of them in 
these paragraphs. 
Bees sting. But 
with a close ac- 
quaintance with 
their keeper, result- 








conditions favor- 


ing from continued 
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A MODERN HIVE WITH COVER REMOVED. 
SHOWING ONE OF THE TEN FRAMES PROVIDED 
FOR BUILDING THE COMBS. 
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(Concluded on 
page’ 37) 
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Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


' & New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 

| Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard a absolute safety as it contains no deadly 
poiso K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended thy U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, oven-dried 
under the Connable process which insures maxi- 
mumetrength. Used by County Agentsin most rat- 
killingcampaigns. Money-Back Guarantee. 

Insist u K-R-O, the original Squillextermina- 

tor. All ania, 75¢, $1.25, $2.00. Direct if — 
cannot supply you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, 


K-R- 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 
EARLY SPRING OFFER 


Newand Most Popular Designs 
Fe 5 Ibe. about 30-40 yards 











FREE 
I pair of Silk Hose 
Pr an each bundle 












ro? kOa a DAY 
With NewLine/ 


Possible for Hustlers 


—Now 
You can sell tailored-to- fit trousers at &3.95—or 










tionally tow prices. ake your spare moments 
ing you ee dollars, Ideal side-line 


Kr every sale: 
w OUTFIT FREE! 
end for «* FREE outfit today—also 
‘REE PANTS offer. Li o me show you that this § 
newest and most powerful of pants lines means & 
big money a Foy Rush name and address on 
postal fer ourtt—NOW! 
THE ouNLAP PANTS COMPA 
@ept. 187 Cincinnati, Ohio 





Millions of 
Fruit Trees 


ys. we have pnlilions of Ap- 

ple, Peach, Pear, Plum and 

Cherry Trees. We have over 2,500 

acres of hardy, and 

vigorous trees budded from heavy- 

bearing orchard trees. All stock 

grown — personal direction of 

ked wad more than 

Our ‘Test 

tained for 

our patrons. has more 
You take 


when you buy 1 aes 
as Thousands 

testify. Send today 

for Catalog and Price List. 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES, Inc. 


“Largest Growers of Fruit 
Trees in the World’’ 


Box 6, Berlin, Maryland 



























Walsh Garden Tractor 


For Gardeners, Florists, Fruitmen, Suburbanites 


SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
il New Improved Models — Catalog Free 


MSI WALSH TRACTOR CO. Min"rapols, At'zs: 








4 DAIRYMAN | BREEDERS 
; TEACHERS STUDENTS! 
$ will want these beautiful colored reproduc- 
tions of the Ideal Type Guernsey cow and 
bull paintings. Sent free and postpaid on re- 
ceipt of the coupon below. 
— — — — Tear Off Here NOW — — — — 
American Guernsey Cattle Club, 
289 Grove Street, Peterboro, N. H. 

Please send me free the colored pictures 
of the Ideal Type Guernseys. 
0 I am farming OI am a student 

O I am a teacher 






Aunt Het Says 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“I made Pa say ‘no’ without even 
lookin’ at the books. You know a set o’ 
books ain’t no account if it takes a fe- 
male agent that’s good lookin’ to sell 
"em.” 

“Mary an’ Joe will get ahead. You 
needn’t worry about young married folks 
that has foresight enough to start out 
with a sedan instead of a coupe.” 

x* * * 

HAT little goose of a Sue May 

come over yesterday to tell me her 
troubles. She’s been married five months 
now, an’ ever once in a while she feels 
kind o’ fed up with John, an’ she’s scared 
she don’t love him like she ought to an’ 
their lives is goin’ to be ruint because she 
wouldn’t ever get tired of him if they 
was meant for one another. 

“T reckon I got her pacified, but she 
looked like she’d just found out about 
Santa Claus. 

“Gettin’ tired of a husband ain't no 
sign o’ nothin’ except that ridin’ on a 
merry-go-round ain't no treat to the man 
that takes up tickets. ° 

“I’ve been so tired o’ Pa, especially 
after a hard day’s ironin’, that I felt like 
I'd take rat poison if he said another 
word—an’ I reckon he’s the best man in 
the world, except for slammin’ the door 
when I’m talkin’ about his kin folks. 

“You get tired of a husband same as 
you would fried chicken if you had it 
ever’ meal. You hear him tellin’ the 
same stories ever’ time you have com- 
pany; an’ about the fortieth time he tells 
you what’s wrong with the world an’ 
how he’d fix it, you think you'll go crazy 
if you hear it any more. 

“A wife that’s got any; sense just 
learns to think o’ somethin’ else when 
her husband’s talkin’, It’s like I told 
Sue May—the reason fleas don’t run a 
dog wild is because he learns to scratch 
without puttin’ his mind on it.” 


Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 


UNDER THE SPREADING 
CHESTNUT TREE THE 
VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 40 
LIES= HE WAS SHOEING 
A TOUCHY MULE AND 


FORGOT To SHOoO 
Fics!) THE 
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ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 


At the gas tank 
Sat Johnny Sharpe; 
He struck a match— 
Now he plays the harp. 
—Sent in by Helen Yoder, 
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ARCADIAN .. the AMERICAN 
NITRATE OF SODA... 


eritically tested . fully accepted 


Careful research by experiment stations and extensive use by American farm- 
ers have demonstrated the value of Arcadian—the American Nitrate of Soda. 
A group of representative cotton growers who side-dressed with Arcadian 
Nitrate report an average gain of 943 Ibs. seed cotton per acre; and Southern 
corn growers increased their profits from $8.80 to $47.59 per acre, after paying 


the cost of the side-dressing. 


Arcadian contains 16% nitrogen guaranteed, all quickly available. It’s an ideal 
top- or side-dressing 3 dry and free-running .. . and it’s made in America. 
Your fertilizer dealer has Arcadian Nitrate in even-weight, moisture-resisting, 


triple-protected 100- and 200-Ib. bags. 


RADIO: 


Follow vour favorite 


by The Barrett Company 
over stations: KITES, 
KWKH, WAPI, WRT, WDAE, 
WDBIJ, Wis. WJAXK, WIDN, 
WLW, WPTE,WRVA, and WsB 





Reg. U.S Pat. Off. by The Barrett Co, 


station program for The 
Arcadians 30-minute mu- 
sical programssponsored 


The Gat Company 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Atlanta,Ga. Norfolk,Va. San Francisco, Calif. 
New Orleans, La. 


Montreal, Que., Can. 





Get Low Prices 
on a Berry Boxes 










Write forour ee 
Pree Catalog! Shows Pav now yw you ! oil 
ean ee yp ne b: nn Ti 
ee Hill WH 
Basket Rae = the TR dl til l 


Mew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box | 06. ew Albany,ind, 





ARMY-NAVY Bargains 


—~ =~ | Cost, holt» 2 «> goad 
Army saddle \ | $9.85 Ma dest won. 2 $4.85 
gene id cal. antes rile, 20") Len oe! $16.50 

catalog, |, armor, 
i . ete., ifed f 60 cents, N. 
Special clrealat for stamp. i 


ished 1866, 
Franeis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’way, New York City 












Catawba County, N. C. 









to Mexican Bean Beetles, Cucum- 
ber and Blister Beetles, Chicken 
Lice, Cockroaches and other pests. 
Dust with FLUO fhe; 
makes 9 pounds of effective insecticide. 
Safer to use than arsenics. 


Highly endorsed by agricultural 
experiment stations. 
Write for booklet. 


Dealers wanted 

Virginia-Carolina 

Chemical Corp., 
ichmond, Va, 




















SAVE MONEY! Get med Roofing direct 
from the Factory and keep in your own pocket 
the profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and As- 
phalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. 
Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid 

prices. FREE & LES. e 


Savanash Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-7 Savannah, Ga. 
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Nicut coucus 
that disturb 
| your sleep 


"THOSE sleep-disturbing coughs 
of children that come on in 
the dead of night can be quickly 
checked with Vicks VapoRub. 

Just rubbed on throat and chest, 
Vicks gives off medicated vapors 
which are inhaled direct to the air- 
passages; at the same time, it acts 
through the skin like a poultice or 
plaster. 

This two-fold external treatment 
has a most remarkable effect in 
easing the breathing and relieving 
the cough, thus enabling both 
mother and child to sleep peace- 
fully. 

Mothers especially prefer Vicks 
for all cold troubles because it 
avoids constant “dosing,” so dis- 
turbing to delicate digestions. 

Equally good for adults. 


ICKS 


VarpoRus 





\p/ 


roa 
OVER \4#%/ MILLION JARS USED YEARLY 














Good and 
Good for You. 









.S.GOV'T. JOBS 


. Pay splendid salaries. Men, women. 
18 and up. Local or travelling. Big 
list and ‘‘How to Qualify’’ mailed 
_Free, Instruction Bureau, Dept. 225B, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

























Opportunity! 
1 on any old Iron, regard- 
dition—trade {t in for'a and 
ron on this amazing short-time 


NEW Hesung IRON 


Cuts Ironing Time in Half! 
Makes ironing delightfully easy, cool 
comfortable in any home. Ends hot stove 
ry forever! Use it anywhe 


Money- 
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Beauty, charm, and loveliness 


a friends with make-up—de- 
ciding that you'll use it—is often 
easier than the actual business of imitat- 
ing Nature’s “roses for your cheeks and 
cherries for your lips.” And so we are 
going to talk about ways and means of 
applying powder, rouge, and even lip- 
stick, so that they will lock natural, ac- 
cording to fashion’s dictates, and yet im- 
prove on Mother Nature’s handiwork if 


way of coloring. 

Cleansing the skin is the first step in 
any make-up program. Never apply new 
make-up over old as it 
gives the skin a dingy 
appearance. For cleans- 
ing use a good, mild 
soap or a deep pore- 
cleansing cream—or 
both! Wipe off every 
particle of the cream, 
especially if you use a 
vanishing cream powder 
base. : 

Use any powder base 
very sparingly. Many 
do not like powder bases 
because they use too 
much and this makes 
the powder cake or 
streak. The powder base 
you use should be governed by your type 
of skin. Many women with oily skin 
prefer to use no powder base at all, or to 
use a skin tonic or astringent just before 
powdering. The average woman likes a 
vanishing cream, but those with dry skin 
prefer a lotion. For extremely dry, aging 
skin, a good cold cream seems best as it 
nourishes the skin, besides protecting it 
and holding powder on smoothly. Use cold 
cream at least ten or fifteen minutes 
before going out. Then wipe it off just 
before applying your make-up. Just 
enough will be left to make your powder 
cling with the velvety appearance you 
want it to have. 

Apply your rouge first of all. “Dry 
(powder) rouge is most popular and 
easiest to apply, but cream or liquid 
rouges usually stay on longer and give a 
more natural effect if cleverly used. 

Study the contour of your face, your 

imperfections and good points and then 
remember that rouge emphasises the spot 
to which it is applied and that you are 
trying to bring out your most beautiful 
self and to conceal any defects. For in- 
stance a prominent chin may be made 
unnoticeable by placing rouge high on the 
cheeks—a procedure which would draw 
attention to high cheek bones. 
If you have an oval face, apply rouge 
in a half-moon extending from the corner 
of your eyes, rounding toward your nose 
and back to your ear. Then blend it into 
the cheek until sharp edges disappear. If 
your face is too broad, put the half-moon 
closer to your nose and higher on your 
cheeks. If your face is too long, keep 
the half moon closer to your ears. 





When, your rouge is well blended, ap- 


Any girl can now possess 
If she looks like, without doubt, 
From a bandbox she’d stepped out! 


Roses in Your Cheeks 


she has left anything to be desired in the 





ply your face powder, which you have 
selected most carefully with regard to 
the texture and coloring of your skin. 
If you have oily skin, choose a heavy 
textured powder; if you have dry. skin, 
choose a light, delicate powder. Use a 
tint that exactly matches or is slightly 
darker than your skin. Only the girl 
with that milk-white skin often seen with 
auburn hair can wear white powder; 
only the girl with very fair skin should 
wear pink or flesh powder. The most 
universally becoming tint—and this is 
realized by few women—is a shade made 


by mixing a box of 
brunette with a box of 
flesh tinted powder. 
Never use a powder 


much lighter than your 
skin except at night. 

Apply your powder 
with a fluffy puff, pref- 
erably wool. Fluff it 
on, do not rub or press 
it into the pores. Re- 
move any surplus pow- 
der with a soft powder 
brush or velour puff, and 
you will have a smooth, 
velvety finish. 

When you are. all 
“prettied up” with pow- 
der and rouge, apply your lipstick—oh! 
so carefully. Don’t let your lips look 
“like a fresh-cut wound’ or as if they 
were done up for a slapstick comedy. 
Be sure that your lipstick blends in color 
with your rouge. “Don’t pucker your lips, 
but open your mouth naturally when 
using lipstick. Starting at the center of 
make a curve upward and 


your lips, 
outward, without going quite to the 
corners. Repeat on the other side and 


be sure that both sides are alike or you'll 
have a crooked smile instead of a Cupid’s 
bow. On the lower lip move the lipstick 
from side to side, stopping short of the 
corners. Then blend the rouge with 
your fingers, removing any surplus. 


If your lips are too thick, apply the lip- 
stick inside the natural line of the lips; 
if they are too thin, rouge heavily in the 
center of your mouth and rouge a bit 
outside the natural curves. If one lip is 
thinner than the other, use more rouge 
on the thin one. 


As the final touch to your make-up, 
powder lightly again all over your face 
and neck, even on your lips. This will 
give that creamy, blended appearance of 
perfect naturalness and beauty. And now 
that you are “all dressed up,” I hope 
you'll have some lovely place to go. If 
not, try out all this beauty on your 
family—they’l! at least tell you frankly 
how they like it! 





Climb Down Our Ladder 


Answer to Moon-Beam: 1, Moon; 2. 
Boon; 3. Boot; 4, Boat; 5, Beat; 6. Beam. 





THIS POWDER BASE 


7] PROTECTS 
AND 


BEAUTIFIES 


When Winter's 
blustering wind and 
harsh weather try 
their best to coarsen 
and darken your skin, you will be 
thankful for the way Plough’s Peroxide 
(Vanishing) Cream cherishes the nat- 
ural loveliness of your complexion. 
This quick-vanishing cream softens, - 
whitens and refines the skin and: pro- 
vides a dainty base which holds powder 
and rouge on for hours. 

To have and to hold the skin of 
Youth—use Plough’s ColdCream daily. 
This rich, fragrant cream nourishes the 
tissues, erases wrinkles, plumps out hol- 
lows and keeps your skin youthfully 
soft, firm and smooth. 

To banish “Skin Congestion” (dirt- 
clogged pores)—use Plough’s Cleans- 
ing Cream daily, and keep your skin 
fresh, clear and healthy. 


Each of these creams comes in the popu- 
lar 25¢ size, or the large, economy 50c 
size. Women who know values.are thrilled 
to get such high quality creams at such 


low, sensible prices. 
LS 


BEAUTY CREAMS 
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venue Gare TOMATO 


“Queen of the Market;’”” Big Money-Maker; 
Large Solid Fruit; Excellent Canner. 
To introduce to you our Northern Grown, “Sure- 
Crop” Live Seeds and Plants we will mail you 125 
seeds of Condon’s Giant Ever- 
bearing Tomato and OUR BIG 











A pate Pai and when to 
nd 2c stamp to cover postage. 
Prices lower than ever before. 


CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 


Rock River Valley Seed Farm 
ROCKFORD, 





BOX 201 ILLINOIS 











SURPRISE GIFT WITH ORDER 

Finest latest Percales, Prints, ete. 
Brand new, large pieces. This bun- 
dle is simply wonderful; biggest 
bargain ever presented. Fine for 
quilts, etc. Send No Money. pay 1S! 
postman $1.88 plus postage. Speeial fi) So S 
$1 Gift Package Given with 2 bun- yx? 

«les (70 yards) $3.39 plus postage. Satisfaction or money 

RN FAB 


refunded. “* 
1434 No. Wells St., CHICAGO 
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Skin Health Derived from 
Daily Use of the 
CUTICURA 

PREPARATIONS 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 3B, Malden, Mass. 








$10,000 
ACCIDE NT 
SICKNESS 

oy $10 YEAR “Si2imeots 


Men, Women 16 to 70 accepted 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 

POLICY PAYS ! 
$10,000 for loss of life, hands, feet or- eyesight. Many 
unusual protecting clauses. $25 Weekly benefits, pays 
doctor and hospital bills. Covers Automobile, 
Pedestrian and many common accidents. Covers many 
common sicknesses, including typhoid, appendix opera- 
tions, lobar pneumonia, etc., ete. Largest and oldest ex- 
clusive Health and Accident Insurance Company in 
America. Don’t delay, you may be next to meet sickness 
or accident. Mail eoupon today for free descriptive Lit- 

erature. 

North American Accident Insurance Co. 


(of Chicago) 
986 Wallach Bidg., Newark, New Jersey 
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—Courtesy Save the Surface News Bureau. 


THIS IS THE GRATIFYING RESULT OF THE FIRST STEP TOWARDS MAKING A BBAUTI- 
FUL HOME FROM AN OLD, NEGLECTED FARMHOUSE 


Let Us Not Only Live at Home, Says Miss 


Pickens, Let’s Live in 


A Pleasant Home 


By? NELL PICKENS 


Home Management Specialist, Alabama Extension Service 


HE slogan, “Live at Home,” is 

quite a familiar one and brings to 
mind an abundance of fruits, vegeta- 
bles, chickens, eggs, butter, milk, and 
all the other good things grown on the 
farm to satisfy the appetites and de- 
light the palates of the farm family, 
and suggests a surplus to market, pro- 
viding cash for other necessities of 
daily living. 

The farm home, being the center of 
the farm life’s activities, deserves a 
special place in this live-at-home pro- 
gram. 

It is the desire and ambition of 
every home maker to have an attrac- 
tive, satisfying home. To do so ‘does 
not require a large outlay of money. 
In a year when thrift and economy are 
being practiced on every hand, when 
the counting of the pennies adds worry 
to the struggle of making ends meet, 
the farm home maker can do much to 
secure comfort, rest, and contentment 
for the members of her family, by 
planning carefully the arrangement, op- 
eration, and management of her home. 

The improvement of the farm home 
for the good of the farm family should 
be a cooperative project with every mem- 
ber of the family taking an active part. 
Definite plans for desired improvements 
should be consistently and systemati- 
cally followed. 


Fortunately there are many things 
calling for little or no outlay of money, 
which the home maker may do to make 
her home more attractive, more com- 
fortable, and more livable, that will pay 
large dividends in happiness and con- 
tentment. 

A house becomes a home when it is 
physically comfortable and mentally 
satisfying. 

Homes, like people, have personality. 
They reflect in a greater or lesser de- 
gree the characteristics of those who 
occupy them. Some homes seem to 
radiate warmth and cheer while others 
are unfriendly and cold. Orderliness 
is an outstanding characteristic of a 
restful home. A few things well chosen, 
grouped simply, sensibly, and conven- 
iently, tend to give charm to any room. 


The arrangement of the furniture is 
responsible in a large measure for the 
livable atmosphere of a room. The 


grouping of the furniture is compara- 
tively simple, if the ages, activities, and 
interests of the various members, of 
the family are considered. Each room 
has a specific purpose and should be 
furnished accordingly. There is al- 
ways one best arrangement for each 
room. 


The hallway or entrance is the first 
part of the house to greet a visitor and 
shotld be arrangéd to express a feel- 
ing of welcome. 


The living room should be just what 
it says—a place where the family lives. 
This room is a general purpose room, 
belonging to all members of the family. 
Comfortable chairs, open bookshelves, 
plenty of light, a couch or cot covered 
with gay cretonne or covers made 
from burlap sacks, a good picture or 
two, an open fire—these features create 
an atmosphere of rest. 


The dining room needs very few 
pieces of furniture. It is first of all a 
place to eat. It should be a cheerful 
room with everything in it contributing 
to a happy mealtime. 


The bedroom, being primarily a place 
to sleep, should be a restful room con- 
ducive to sound sleep. It should be 
simply furnished, affording privacy to 
the owner. 


The kitchen is the workshop of the 
home and as such deserves much 
thought and care in the selection and 
arrangement of equipment. The work- 
ing units should Ae arranged within 
easy reach of each other and easily ac- 
cessible to the dining room. Equip- 
ment that is used near the stove should 
be kept near the stove. Pieces needed 
for work on the cabinet or sink should 
be kept near at hand. The health of 
the family-is dependent upon the kitch- 
en. This calls for well screened win- 
dows and doors, floors and walls con- 
structed of durable material, easily 
cleaned and easily kept clean, plenty of 
light and air, storage space for food 
supplies, and an adequate disposal of 
waste. 


A bathroom with plenty of hot and 
cold water provides rest and relaxation 
for weary bodies and tired muscles and 
adds to the health and efficiency of the 
family. 


Ir you want to know the greatest joy 
of baking—the thrill of turning out one 
glorious triumph after another— 
try Calumet Baking Powder. Calumet’s 
wonderful Double-Action makes baking 
success so easy that it is to-day the dargest- 
selling baking powder in the world! 

Calumet’s first action begins in the 
mixing bowl. It starts the leavening 
properly. Then, in the oven, the second 
action begins. It continues the leavening. 
Up!...up!... it keeps raising the 
batter and holds it high and light. Cakes, 
muffins, quick breads turn out so fine and 
delicate, beautifully baked—even though 
you may not be able to regulate your 
oven temperature accurately. 

All baking powders are required by law 
to be made of pure, wholesome ingredi- 
ents. But not all are alike in their action 


protects your baking from failure. 








what fun baking can be! 


SEE CALUMET’S DOUBLE-ACTION—MAKE THIS TEST 


See for yourself how Calumet Baking Powder acts twice to make your bak- 
jing better. Put two level teaspoons of Calumet into a glass, add two tea- 
spoons of water, stir rapidly five times and remove the spoon. The tiny, fine 
bubbles will rise slowly, half filling the glass. This is Calumet’s first action— 
the action that Calumet specially provides to take place in the mixing bowl. 
After the mixture has entirely stopped rising, stand the glass in a pan 
of hot water on the stove. In a moment, a second rising will start and con- 
tinue until the mixture reaches the top of the glass. This is Calumet’s second 
action—the action that Calumet holds in reserve to take place in the heat of 
your oven. Make this test to-day. See Calumet’s Double - Action which 


CALUMET 


The Double-Acting Baking Powder 
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nor in the amount that should be used. 
And not all will give you equally fine 
results in your baking. Calumet is 
scientifically made of exactly the right 
ingredients, in exactly the right pro- 
portions to produce perfect leavening 
action—Double-Action ! 

Whether you’re new at this baking™ 
game—or whether you’ve lots of experi- 
ence—you’ll be “luckier” with Calumet. 
Get some to-day. Remember to use 
only one level teaspoon of Calumet to 
each cup of sifted flour. This is the usual 
Calumet proportion and should be fol- 
lowed for best results—a splendid econ- 
omy which the perfect efficiency of 
Calumet’s leavening action makes pos- 
sible... Mail coupon for the wonderful 
new Calumet Baking Book. Calumet is 
a product of General Foods Corporation. 


© 1931, c. F. CORP, 











FREE! 


Manion Jane Parker, ¢/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 


Preg.¥. —3-31 


NEW CALUMET BAKING BOOK 





Name 
Street 





City 


State 








Fill in completely—print name and address 
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Positive Burner Regula- 
tor—a new feature— 
ivesevery degreeofheat. 
esco blue-gas flame 
makesdirect contact with 
utensil. Dubi-Hot burn- 
ers give extra heat. Rock. 
weave Wicks, non-burn- 
able and long lasting. 




















ROASTS 


Enjoy all NESCO 
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FRIES 


BOILS 


eooking advantages 
every day in the year 


en No. 650 De Luxe Range—finished in 
ivory, green, and black—five burners 
—three of which are extra large 
Dubl-Hot—two under large built-in 
oven and one open. 
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ITCHEN drudgery disappears when a Nesco appears 

—no wood to chop—no heavy fuel to carry—no ashes 
—no worry about meals being on time. Now every woman 
can enjoy all cooking advantages in clean, pleasant, happy 
kitchens. 

Nesco bakes, roasts, fries, boils—quickly and at low 
operating and maintenance costs. The new models—finished 
in harmonious shades of gleaming enamel—are easy to clean 
and they beautify every kitchen. 

There’s a wide range of models at attractive prices. Your 
Nesco Co-operating Dealer will be glad to help you select 
the one best fitted to your cooking requirements. 


Tune in on Nesco Weekly Radio Programs— 
Watch for your Station Announcements. 


NESCO@ 


KEROSENE STOVES AND RANGES 





















Special Get-Acquainted Offer! To show ‘ : P 

er: you the sterling quality of our new Royal White Enameled Ware, we 
will vagy 3 send you a beautiful covered Utility Bowl—of many uses—regular 50c value—for only 20c in stamps 
or coin. Write for one. National Enameling & Stamping Co., 277 North 12th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsia 








GERMS ARE ALWAYS FOUND WITH DANDRUFF 


LOVER’S 


IMPERIAL (sarcoptic) MANGE MEDICINE IS ANTISEPTIC - GERMICIDAL 


POSITIVELY REMOVES DANDRUFF 


Write for FREE, New Booklet on Care and Treatment of Scalp and Hair 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 119 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Take Advantage of 


this FREE Serviee. 
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Wood’s Crop Special, issued 

mouthly, brings you current 

prices on all seasonable seeds. 

Also gives helpful suggestions 

as to the best crops to grow. 

Just ask for “Crop Special.” 
No cost to you. 


T. W. Wood & Sons 


(Seedsmen Since 1879) 
29 S. 14th St. Richmond, Va. 










Plaids and Prints Lead 


In the New Spring Models 


DRINTED silk in a small, neat pattern was used for No. 7116, a 
pleasing design for mature figures with slender hips. Plain mate- 
rial in a dark shade would be equally attractive. Groups of tucks at 
the shoulders and neck trim the waist, which is finished with a new 
jabot edged with plaiting. The skirt is cut with comfortable flare 
and joined to fitted yoke portions. The sleeve is fitted with a long 
inner seam and a short outer seam that also holds plaiting to match 
that on the jabot. Designed in 8 sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, and 52 
inches ‘bust measure. 
















Printed silk in two shades of green with 
chiffon for the draped yoke and sleeve 
bands was used. for this pleasing style for 
the young girl, No. 7125. The waist portions 
are slightly fitted and cut in scalloped out- 
line across the front to which are joined 
flared skirt sections. The yoke is draped in 
cowl effect—an excellent style feature this 
season—with a loose end forming a scarf 
on the left side. Plain or printed crepe de 
chine or the soft new cottons would be 
lovely for this design. Cut in 5 sizes: 8, 
10, 12, 14, and 16 years. 


Checked gingham with plain facings sim- 
ply invites a comfortable and joyous time 
for the little girl who chooses No. 7131 for 





TIS! 








one of her new spring frocks—and what 
little girl is there who doesn’t need some 
new dresses about this time of the year? 
Cotton prints, linen, or pongee would be 
equally attractive. The pattern is cut in 
4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. , 





For the tiny girl, No. 7134 is a dainty 
model for batiste, nainsook, cotton prints,, 
voile, or crepe de chine. As pictured, white 
voile was used, trimmed with lace and in- 
sertion. The pattern is cut in sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 years. 


TIS 









Tune in Satarda hts at 7:30 on WPTF, Ralcigh, 680 kilocycles; or WMMN, Fairmont, 890 kilo- 
. eycles; or at wee wiva. Richmond, 1,110 kilocycles, and enjoy Wood's Farm & Garden program. 







Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 
15 cents each. For other patterns, send for our new Spring Book of 





WOODS SEEDS 








Fashions containing designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15c. 
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Patterns for Home Sewing 
That Combine Style and Simplicity 


HE sleeve is new and very attractive in design No. 7087, which 

may be used for a daytime or afternoon frock. As shown, Canton 
crepe in a medium blue was used with ecru lace for the lower part 
of the sleeves and collar. The skirt, which has wide plaits in box 
formation now so popular, is mounted on a fitted yoke, above which 
the waist blouses slightly. Either dark or pastel shades would be 
quite lovely for this design. The pattern is cut in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 


40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


A comfortable apron that covers 
the dress all the way around is No. 
7093, which may be made of gingham, 
percale, unbleached muslin, or rub- 
berized materials. A_ simple finish 
with bias binding or rick-rack braid 
is suggested. Cut in one size: Medium. 




























The raised waistline is cleverly fea- 
tured in this smart style for the grow- 
ing- girl, No. 7128. Flared skirt sec- 
tions lengthen the shortened waist. 
The front of the skirt is cut in one 
with a panel that meets a very pleas- 
ing collar in V neck outline. The 
shoulder is long, forming short sleeve 
extensions, which may be 
lengthened by wrist length 
portions if long sleeves 
are preferred. This is an 
excellent style for the 
new cotton prints, linen, 
crepe de chine, or rayon 
crepe. Designed in 5 sizes: 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
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The dress with bloomers is ever 
practical and serviceable for school 
hours or playtime, and it is espe- 
cially pleasing when it is as pretty 
as the little frock shown here, No. 
7135. The deep yoke portions, 
with rocnded outline in the front 

‘et. ana short sleeve extensions, are 

joined to the full gathered skirt. 

A neat collar finishes the neck, and 

the hem and sleeves may be fin- 

ished with or without the facings. 

Designed in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, and 8 

years. 
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Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 
15 cents each. For other patterns, send for our new Spring Book of 





For RHEUMATISM 


— —— prompt relief from HEADACHES, 
" tm \\ COLDS, LUMBAGO, RHEUMATISM, 
 Bayer-Tablets NEURALGIA, SORE THROAT, 


| Ag NEURITIS, ACHES and PAINS 
Aspirin. 
A Cae 


DOES NOT HARM THE HEART 
| BALER G2 — 3s . 
ik E& 
WS 


BAYER 
ASPIRIN 


Accept only “‘Bayer’’ package which contains proven directions. Handy 
“Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets. Also bottles of 24 and 100—All druggists. 


THE NEW BURBANK TOMATO 


LUTHER BURBANK’S NEW CREATION 
Mr. Burbank’s wonderful genius has created a tomato that from 
sceds > aes in open ground, BEARS FRUIT EARLIER THAN 


Mr. Burbank himself makes the remarkable statement that 
‘ta second crop of tomatoes has been grown from the Seed of the 
First Crop”. A. I. Root, editor of Bee Culture, states that he 
planted Burbank Tomato Seed when his other tomato plants 
were budding, yet his first ripe tomatoes came from the Burbank. 

Besides being the Earliest Tomato in the World the Burbank is 
also Blight Proof, a big bearer, very solid and of fine flavor. 

We sold 100,000 packages last year. Pkt. of 60 seeds for 10¢. 
3 pkts. for 25c, 7 pkts. for 50c, or 15 pkts. for $1.00. 


276 STATE ST., 
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WESTPORT, CONN. 


Get Groceries 
at Wholesale 


Besides! 


No Capital or Experience Needed 


You positively don’t need capital or experience, 
No course of training is required. All you do 
is call on your friends and my established cus- 
tomers and take care of their orders. You 

get the profit on all orders from these cus- 
tomers. I never sell through stores. If you 
wish, you may keep your present job and start 
in spare time. Oscar Stuart reports $18 profit 
in 2% hours’ spare time. This shows the re- 
markable possibilities. 


Send No Money 


If you want to get groceries at our rock-bottom, whole- 
sale prices—and this wonderful chance to make $10 to 
$15 in a day besides, send me your name at once. PN 
give you the big opportunity you've long been waiting 













Yes, I'll give you groceries at wholesale prices 
and a wonderful chance to pocket $10 to $15 in 
a day. If you want proof of this, I'll tell you 
about Van Allen, who reports profits as high as 
$125 in a week; Gustav Karnath, who made 
$20.35 the first 5 hours; and Mrs. B. F. Bagmell, 
who writes that she makes $10 to $15 a day in 
spare time. Of course some of my people make 
more than others. But these earnings of a few 
of my Representatives show the great oppor- 
tunities. And today I offer you an even 
proposition than I gave these people. 


Make Big Profits Quickly 
I am President of a _ million-dollar Com- 
pany. I distribute high-quality Groceries 
and other Household Necessities direct from 
factory to user through Authorized Local 





Representatives. L - for. It costs nothing to investigate, yet thie opportunity 
2 we “ at ws. Ser Capea may mean hundreds—even thousands of dollars to you. 
t aeie ediiees all “A Mail the coupon TODAY SURE! : 
FORD TUDOR SEDAN Senerd 
NOT a contest. I offer s Now I invite you 


L THIS NOW 





to share in these 


brand-new car free to pro- 0 
big profits. 


ducers as an extra reward 
















Albert Mills, Pres.. American Products Co., 

: en | X00" Monmouth Ave.. Cincinnati, Ove 
tion to Send me, without cost pr obligation, all the facts 
their about your new proposition that offers Groeeries at 
large Wholesale and a chance to make $10 to $15 in a day 
cash besides. Also explain your FREE Ford Offer. 
profits 3 
Mail | NOM .nccvccccccccccccccccccccccscassesseeesaum | 
cou! — 
for full Meee AMdreGS 2... eee eee e ce en ce cec eens tereerenene | 

or~ * 
mation. 


"(@)A.P.Co. (Print or Write Plainly) I 











Fashions containing designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15c. 
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THE -GCOPPER ALLOYS ED-STEEE 





Here is your definite assurance of many years of rust free fence 
service—W heeling fence is made of COP-R-LOY, the Copper 
Alloyed Steel. For added protection pure zinc coating stands 
guard against the elements. Strong, flexible, full weight and 
gauge, stretched up and tested at the factory—Wheeling Fence 
offers many dollar saving advantages that you are looking for. 

It will pay you to get the facts from your Wheeling Dealer 
today—he is pledged to serve you economically. 


eit) 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, Wheeling, W. Virginia 


New York Buffalo Philadelphia Chicago KansasCity St. Louis 
Minneapolis Des Moines Detroit Columbus, Ohio 


Branches: 
Richmond Chattanooga 





. For lifetime roofing service, ap- 
Channeldrain Roofing SPF Tinproved Channclavcte, 
>: eo made of COP-R-LOY, the Cop- 

‘ z per Alloyed Steel, and thoroughly 





protected with a durable coating 
of pure zinc. Fire-proof, light- ff 
ning-proof—offers maximum 
protection against leaks. Costs 
no more than ordinary roofing 
—worth a whole lot more to you 
because Channeldrain pays for 
itself through extra years of 
trouble-free service. 
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LOOKING FOR BARGAINS? If so, read the advertisements in each issue 

<_ of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND 
SOUTHERN RURALIST. Many manufacturers are offering merchandise at lower prices than 
have been quoted in recent years. Your dollar will now buy more than in 1929 or 1930. Spend 
it wisely by demanding advertised products. 











A WORD ABOUT crop prices 


AND farm profits 


FARM profits are not entirely dependent upon high 
prices. The profit is always the difference between the 
selling price and the cost of production. Thus, when 
prices are low, production costs must be lowered to 
maintain a profit. 

You can reduce your cost of production by using 
Armour Fertilizers. The plant food in Armour fertiliz- 
ers will help you produce more to the acre and will im- 
prove the quality. It will pay you to grow better crops 
on fewer acres. : 

There’s an Armour Fertilizer to supply the needs 
of any crop — tobacco, cotton, corn, potatoes, peanuts, 
or truck. There’s an Armour Fertilizer that’s suited to 
the soils of your farm, whether upland or lowland, heavy 
or light. 

Ask your Armour dealer to supply the Armour 
analysis that suits your crops and your soil. And apply 
it this very spring. 


Armour Fertilizer Works 
General Offices: 


111 West Jackson Boulevard 





Chicago, U. S, A. 
















F riday the 


Of course, if they indict Mr. 
we'll all have to come back 
for the trial—but he says that can’t be 
for another month. He told me, too, to 
let him know whether you got back from 
your fishing trip, so you had better phone 
him that you’re here.” 

The conversation through dinner, no 
matter where it began ultimately return- 
ed to the grand jury hearing of the mor- 
row, and it was plain that everyone was 
dreading it. 

“Ts it like a.court?” Julia asked. 

“Search me,” her husband answered. 
“Cotton ought to know. Tow dogs a 
hearing like that go d6oufi if this state?” 


to go. 
Bannister, 





“Very much the same as everywhere, 
I suppose,” Shackleford told them. “The 
witnesses are taken, one by one, and ques- 
tioned. When the jury is through with 
all of them, if they think there’s evidence 
enough, they find what is called a- true 
bill. In this case, that would mean that 
3annister has to stand trial for the mur- 
der. If they fail to find a true bill—that 
is, if they think the evidence is too slim, 
Bannister will be turned loose. That’s 
about all there is to it.” 

“Then nobody knows what anybody 
else has testified?’ Helen questioned. 


“That's it. Every man for himself.” 


INNER over, Helen proposed bridge 
and she, Corbyn, Julia Parr, and 
Brent made up a four. 

“What do you think of going down to 
the room under the upstairs sitting room 
and seeing whether we can find anything 
like a door there?” Shackleford sug- 
gested, glancing toward the bridge play- 
ers. “They'll never miss us.” 

“T’m for it,” Jimmy agreed, and a few 
minutes later he and Cotton wandered 
out of the room. 

While they talked, they passed through 
the intervening rooms and reached the 
one underneath the sitting room. Be- 
fore opening the door to go in, they 
glanced back cautiously. There was no- 
body in sight. Nobody had seen them. 

“Is it safe to’ make a light?” Cotton 
questioned. 

“Yes, nobody will notice it. Here’s the 
switch right here,” Jimmy replied, turn- 
ing on the lights. 

They found themselves in a billiard 
room. The table in its center was 
the chief piece of furniture. A cabinet, 
two small tables, and some, chairs com- 
pleted the furnishings. 

“It’s panelled, anyway, like the one up- 
stairs. Now we'll see. If there’s a door 
here, my guess is that it opens in the 
same way that the others do. You press 
the tenth and the fifteenth knobs in the 
beading closest to the fireplace, on the 
right hand side, and then pull. That’s it, 
isn’t it?” Jimmy asked as he crossed the 
room. For a few minutes he stood fin- 
gering the knobs. Then he turned around. 
“Here, Cotton, you try. I can’t find a 
thing.” 

“Neither me,” the boy announced af- 
ter an equally unsuccessful attempt. “I’ve 
pushed every knob in the whole line and 
can’t feel any give in any of them. May- 
be she was mixed up on which side of 
the fireplace it was. She said the right 
hand. Let’s try the other.” 


For another ten minutes they pushed 
on knobs and pulled at the panelling with 
no better result. . 
“Her dope must have been right,” 
Jimmy admitted. “If there’s any door 
here opening on the stairs, I can’t find 
it. All along I’ve been playing a hunch 
that she was wrong. Maybe I’d just been 
hoping that she was, so that there might 
be a chance of somebody off the corridor 
doing the killing. We'll have one more 
shot at it, and if we don’t find something, 
I'm ready to give up.” 

Once more they went back to the panel 
on the right hand side of the fireplace 
and began to search. 


f HAT on earth are you men doing 
L ¥ down here, staring at a blank 
wall ?” 





At the sound of the voice behind them, 





Thirteenth 


(Continued from page 16) 


Her hand on 


in the 


both men whirled around. 
the knob, Helen was_ standing 
doorway. 

Jimmy was the first to regain his pres- 
ence of mind. ‘“‘We came down here to 
have a game of billiards while you peo- 
ple were fighting it out over the bridge 
table. But we haven’t found any cues.” 

“They are over there in that cabinet,” 
Helen told him, and if she thought 
staring at a blank wall a peculiar way 
to search for cues, she made no com- 
ment. “I was dummy and inissed you, 
so came to s¢¢ if you were Managing to 
aintisé yourselves,” she explained. “Now 
I must run back or I'l! keep the others 
waiting. If you want drinks or anything, 
please ring for Cornelius and make him 
look after you.” 

After she had gone, closing the door 
behind her, the two men stood looking at 
each other. 

“And what do you know about that?” 
Cotton queried. 

“T know that she was thinking of 
something besides that bridge game—and 
what’s more, I know that if we are going 
to do any hunting for doors tonight, 
we'll have to watch our step.” 

“Watch is right. But come along. As 
long as we came here to play billiards, 
it will sound better if we knock a few 
balls around. I’m as clumsy with a cue 
as a bear cub in boxing gloves, so don't 
expect to get a real game out of me.” 


“I’m not so hot myself,’ Jimmy ad- 
mitted, but for the next half hour they 
went through the motions of playing, 
and then went back to the bridge players. 

“Tf you people will excuse us, we’re 
going to turn in. Being out in the air 
all day certainly makes it easy for a fel- 
low to get friendly with a pillow,” Jimmy 
said. 

“Go ahead,” Helen answered from the 
table. “I think all of us will follow your 
example as soon as this rubber is fin- 
ished. We've had rather a _ strenuous 
day today—and tomorrow we will all 
have to be at the courthouse at ten 
o'clock.” 


S THEY went to their rooms, Jim- 

my told Shackleford that he would 
come to his room as soon as the house 
was quiet, but it was almost two hours 
later before he cautiously opened the boy’s 
door and, in his stocking feet, came in- 
side. 

“Take off your shoes and come on. 
Everything’s quiet outside. And look 
out for loose boards. Don’t let one of 
them squeak on you. Everybody in this 
house sleeps now with one ear open. 
There’s a night light in the middle hall, 
so we want to make it snappy when we 
go through. But up on the next floor it’s 
all dark. I know the house better than 
you do. T’ll lead the way. Got your 
flashlight ?” 

Shackleford held it out. 

“Then we're all set. Let’s go.” As 
carefully as he had let himself in, Jim- 
my opened the door and stepped out into 
the hall, Shackleford behind him. With- 
out a sound, they hurried through the 
central hall and up the stairs to the floor 
above. Guided by the dim light that 
filtered in through the window at the end 
of the corridor, the- crept along, feel- 
ing for loose boards as they went, 

“This is it,” Jimmy whispered, stop- 
ping before the last door on the left hand 
side. “When we get in, flash your light, 
just once. Don’t want to stumble over 
something and wake up the house.” 

He turned the knob and began to open 
the door by inches, his ears straining’ to 
catch the first semblance of a creaking 
hinge. “It’s all right» Can you see?” 
he mumbled. “Come on in. Now flash 
your light.” 

For a moment the white glare of the 
flashlight moved quickly about the room. 
It was unfurnished, but as the light 
rested for a moment on the fireplace, 
both men saw that there was a panel on 
the right hand side of the fireplace. 

“Don’t flash her again. I can find my 


(Continued on page 38). 
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Home-grown 


How to Have an Abundance by Midsummer 


HERE never was any reason for buy- 

ing shipped-in hay, but those of us 
who do so after next July or August are 
not awake to our own best interests. 
Anywhere in the South we can produce 
hay that will be ready for harvest by 
this time. And what are the best ones 
for the early and main crops? Sudan 
grass and oats are the leaders for early 


use. Sorghum and soybeans follow close-" 


ly behind, and cowpeas not far in the 
rear. Sudan grass grows quickly and 
will produce a fair yield of good non- 
legume hay in 75 to 90 days if properly 
put in on good land. 

A heavy seeding of oats between now 
and March 15 on rich ground will give 
the quickest hay. From 2%4 to 3 bushels 
per acre should be used. Just about time 
stooling starts, give an application of 150 
to 200 pounds per acre of some of the 
quickly available nitrogens. Often the 
hay yield will be doubled by so doing. 
Cut when in the dough stage, and a fine 
hay will be the result. 

For quick hay, sow Sudan thickly in 
rows 2% to 3 feet wide, using 10 to 15 
pounds seed per acre. This is heavy seed- 
ing but is better than thin seeding, as 
this will result in a- better stand, smaller 
stems, and a better quality hay. Broad- 
cast sowing is all right if ground is very 
rich, but 25 to 30 pounds of seed should 
be used per acre. On average land sow- 
ing in rows will prove more satisfactory. 
An application of 300 to 400 pounds per 
acre of a high grade complete fertilizer 
in the drill before sowing and a side- 
dressing of 100 to 150 pounds of some of 
the quickly available nitrogens when the 
plants are knee-high will pay well. 


Prepare ground as for corn or cotton. 
Sow about the time cotton is planted or 
a little later,-as this is a warm weather 
plant. Cultivate a few times. The ideal 
time for cutting is just when it begins to 
head—when first heads appear. From 
two to three cuttings may be had before 
frost if it is put in early on good ground 
and weather conditions are favorable. 
This grass is a great drouth resister, and 
as a quick producer of hay or pasture is 
hard to beat. It is equally as good for 
gtazing as for hay. Often it will be big 
enough to graze in five to six weeks af- 
ter sowing if soil and weather are good. 
It may be sowed as late as early July 
and still make good hay or grazing, but 
the earlier sowings are the more profit- 
able. 


Few crops will produce more and bet- 
ter quality hay than the soybean. Broad- 
cast sowing is all right on very rich 
ground if seeded heavily enough to keep 
down weeds and grass. As a general 
rule, however, sowing seed thickly in 
2% to 3-foot rows is best. Then a few 
cultivations will keep aown weeds and 


Hay in 1931 


grass and result in a better quality hay 
than the broadcast method. A half-acre 
to an acre for each head of livestock on 
the farm, horses, mules, cows, and hogs, 
is not too much, as the hogs may be 
turned on them by the time the pods are 
half grown or less. For emergency hay, 
cutting may also start at this stage of 
growth. 


The Laredo,. because of the small stem 
it produces, earliness, and other good 
qualities is the leading variety for hay. 
The Virginia is also good. 

The larger seeded varieties, such as 
Biloxi and Mammoth Yellow, should be 
sowed quite shallow and on well prepared 
soil, or they will never come up to a 
good stand. The small seeded varieties, 
such as Laredo and Otootan, will come 
up a little more readily under adverse 
conditions than the larger seeded kind. 


In addition to sowing in rows alone or 
broadcast, a hill of these beans should be 
planted between every two hills of corn 
on the place. For this purpose the Biloxi 
is one of the best. The Otootan is also 
good for this purpose, because it will 
grow late and grow much after the corn 
has: matured. The old Mammoth Yellow 
fits in well with corn where the beans 
are to be hogged off, but is not desirable 
where hay is to be produced, because of 
coarse stems and free shattering. 

Where late sowing is done, say after 
June 15 to 20, cowpeas will usually yield 
better than soybeans. Earlier than this 
the cowpea should take a back seat, be- 
cause the soybean will not only outyield 
it, but is more easily harvested and cured, 

Another good hay crop is sorghum. 
Planted quite thick in 3- to 3'4-foot rows 
so as to produce small stalks, an enor- 
mous quantity of good roughage may be 
grown. Because it matures quickly and 
produces a small stalk, Early Amber is 
considered the leading variety for hay. 
Early Orange and Texas Seeded are two 
other good forage producing varieties. 

If a liberal sowing of these five—oats, 
Sudan grass, soybeans, cowpeas, and sor- 
ghum—is made on good ground there is 
no reason why anyone may not have an 
abundance of good roughage for the live- 
stock, and some of it as early as June. 
Better take a few of the very best acres 
on the farm and sow to these feed pro- 
ducers. Such a procedure will be far 
more profitable than putting all the good 
acres in cotton and depending on pro- 
ducing the feed on the poorer acres or 
the odds and ends about the farm. We 
have proved over and over again that it 
doesn’t pay to buy roughage for live- 
stock, even when cotton is high priced. 
Now that it is low we are downright 
foolish if we ddn’t make the production 
of all roughage needed one of the major 
farm operations in 1931. 





The Progressive Farmer 


courage others and show them that 





Garden Club 


I want to join the Garden Club, and promise to do my best to grow a 
worth while, year-round garden, not only for my own benefit, but to en- 


of the most worth while and profitable places on the farm. 


and Southern Ruralist 


a well cared for home garden is one 
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PLANET JR. 
4 ED 

_ HORSE HOE 

$9.00 









(slightly more west 
of the Mississippi) 


---the HORSE HOE 
for cotton and corn! 


_ Planet Jr. No. 4ED Horse Hoe means a better crop at a 
big=saving in production costs. The adjustable swivel stand- 
ards make it easy to throw dirt to or from the row. Ideal 
for bedding cotton or hilling corn. Light and easy to handle. 
You go one round to a row. 


Here is what one user says: “I am the man who first 
used your Horse Hoes and one-horse Cultivators in this 
section. I have been using them annually on my farm ever 
since, and have been instrumental in the use of them by 
several hundred farmers in this section with invariable 
satisfaction. Some farmers have even gone so far as to 
state that I taught them how to make a living by advising 
them to buy and use these tools.”—J. C. Gillard, Rome, Ga. 
The Cultivator steels are hardened, tempered, beveled, for 

the hard wear and scouring of sandy soils, and reversible, 
giving double life and service. Sweeps, hoe steels, shovel 
steels or turning shovels may also be used with Planet Jr. 


No. 4ED Horse Hoe. 
If your dealer cannot sugply, write to us. 


































































S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc., Dept. 46-D, 

(Makers of Planet Jr. Garden Tractors), 

Sth and Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me the Planet Jr. Catalog of Farm and Garden Im- 
plements, also home gardening manual—“Gardening Made Easy.” 
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PUREBRED BABY CHIX 


Pyles Hollywood 
WHITE LEGHORNS 








High pen 1924-25, 5th high pen 1926-27, 9th high pen 
28-29. 7th for points and 7th for eggs 1929-30, Ala 
ol Contest. 3rd and 4th high hens 1928-29 Fiorida. 
Baby chicks same breeding as contest birds every 
Wednesday beginning Feb. 25, $17.00 per 100; $150.00 
per 1,000. 10% with order. Safe arrival guaranteed 
Parcel post prepaid. 
DO YOU LIVE IN ALABAMA 

or anywhere below the Mason & Dixon line? Will give 
100 baby chicks to first person from your state ordering 

Ask managament of the contests about 


1,000 chicks 
our Leghorns. 
W. E. PYLES, MAYSVILLE, KY. 


Dire, (Gaihitash @ 16 @ 6) 
rs 


from 200 oar cockerels. Blood 
Tested. 100% live delivery, prepaid. 
PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 












Egg Bred Quality Master Bred 

Strain Strain 

$10.75 $13.00 

12.50 13.00 

12.50 14.50 

12.50 14.50 

pe a 

Roc 12.50 14.60 

Light Brahmas ...... 15. 18.00 4.00 
Per 100: Assorted $7.50; 


Heavy Assorted $8.75. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box (2A. BRENHAM, TEX. 


Thousands of Brooders FREE 


ring Speers al Offer. Get FREE 
Learn also how We Sell 
a $’on Time peymentscrGive Bi 
evente on 44 Bo endl rooders. Hundr 
of irene Lis’ for Farm, Home and Family at 
1-8 to 1-2 Off. Half Price on Rebuilt Incubators. 


OUR WONDER BOOK OF BARGAINS 








contains 64 pages --And Big Surprise Offers on 
ie very gees Printed in colors. Write for 
get Free BROODER Facts. Address 


iW. PMILLER CO.. DEPT. 50, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


% Lower Prices 


mnessee Accredited RIVER- 
SIDE’ CHICKS. Increased capacity 
enables us to offer best chicks at 
prices lower than ever. 18 varietios. 
Special prices for remainder of the 
season. New catalog FREE. 


he ty ig Hatchery & Poultry Farm, 
. D. 4-B Knoxville, Tenn. 



























D & LIVE 
from 250-342eg¢ 


PEDIGREED Stock. Bred 






. * from our National Eos Contest Winners. They 
* grow faster, make r layers, pay larger profits. 
GUARANTEE PROTECTS vou AGAINST LOSS 1st 2 


WEEKs. sare J. F. Sanders, Weseo, Mo., + taieed 95% of 2000 
chicks and was getting At Sd in 5m ..C. Schertz 
Aurora, Nebr., 

worth of oups rans 250 hens. 
EASY TERMS. Catalog FREE. 12 varieties. up 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 678, CLINTON, MO. 


O BREEDS 
mere) 4 ae CHICKS ke SFe 
f NABOB'S FAMOUS LAYERS lim 

BRED BY SPECIALISTS = cararoc FREE! 
NABOB POULTRY FARMS BOX GAMBIER,O 





















NE of the things we had firmly de- 

cided to do was to mix our own 
feed. We got prices on materials and fig- 
ured out that we could save at least $10 
per ton by mixing our feed at home. We 
figured out how many tons of feed we 
would use in a year and at $10 a ton it 
amounted to quite a saving. 

We mentioned it to Prof. Mitchell one 
time when we happened to meet. He said: 
“You had better use a commercial start- 
ing feed.” We asked 


A Georgia County Agent Goes in for Commercial : 


Poultry Raising 
(Third Installment) 
By DeF. HUNGERFORD 


County Agent, Coweta County, Georgia 


gredients on hand at all times. But he 
did not think it advisable to try to mix 
the feed for baby chicks. His objection 
was that since baby chicks eat such a 
small quantity, it is very important to 
get the feed thoroughly mixed so as to 
maintain a proper balance. 


The Chicks Catch Cold i 


NE night when the Leghorns were 
two or three weeks old we noticed 
a peculiar clicking noise 





for his reason. ‘Baby 
chicks- are sensitive to 
changes in their feed,” 
he replied. “Buying ma- 
terials in small quanti- 
ties, as you will have 
to do, it will be almost 
impossible to get the 
same grade every time. 
If you bought large 
lots ‘there would be 
danger of some of it 
getting damaged be- 
fore it was used up.” 
we discussed 
the matter with B. L. 
Redwine, a man who 


Later, 








coming from some of 
the little chicks as they 
sat around the hover, in 
one of the houses. The 
next night it seemed to 
be worse. We began to 
get uneasy about it. We 
looked up all the bulle- 
tins we had on poultry 
diseases and were about 
to conclude they had in- 
fectious bronchitis. 
About that time a 
feed salesman came 
along and we took him 
out to see the flock. He 
at once confirmed our 








has made a_ success 

with poultry on a large scale. He 
agreed with Prof. Mitchell. He said he 
had tried to mix his own feed and had 
done very well with mixing the feed for 
hens, although it is a lot of trouble- to 
keep a stock of so many different in- 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
WHITE LEGHORN Sired by pedigreed males, 


records to 336 eggs. New 
lew prices. Quick shipment. Guarantee 








d to outlay others, 
or part of your money refunded. Big type White Leghorns 
that lay big white eggs. Hatching eggs, 8 week old pul- 
Iets. Hens.and males half price. Shipped C. D. on ap- 
proval. Write for Free Catalog and Special Price Bulletin. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





EVERLAY cecnhorns 


The titel & business hen! Wonderful winter lay - 
ore. te eggs. World Record layers Ameri- 

s Gonteetl Gres reatest wispere, Drew York 
hicks, shipped eateiy. Catalog free. 
EVERLAY FAR Portland, ind. 













BRED-TO 
LAY 


EGGS AND CHICKS NOW AT 1918 PRICES 
America’s oldest and Greatest Laying Strain of 
Barred Rocks, 313-323 and 325 eggs in1 
yr.—148 eggs in 148 daye—Laying at 113 2 
Gaye, Customers profits $8.00 per hen. {474 
Winners in 40 Contests. 

J. W. PARKS & SONS. Bex P. Altoona, Pa. 





PUREBRED BABY CHIX 


100 % Live, Health 
Guarantee 
CHICKS 
Get more for your chickens and 
egge by raising only pure bred 
Blue Ribbon Chicks. Each chick 
healthy, carefully selected. Write 
for prices and information today. 


7 oy ve RIBBON HATCHERY, Atlanta, Georgia 































Best Quality Chicks 


supervision 





direction insures quality and egg production. 


BIG CATALOG FRE 


ing chicks. It’s free. Also 3-weeks old chicks. 


Our chicks produced under personal 

D. Slade, formerly of 

the State University. The careful breeding work under his 
Accredited stock, 

Our catalog describes in detail breeds 

offered and gives instructions on rais- 

Write today. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 W. 4th St., LEXINGTON, 








CHICKS C. 0. D 
One dollar down books 
eee Pay postman the rest 
after chicks are receiv: 





KY. 
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ORMAN QUALITY CHIC 


20 Free Chicks with each 100 ordered 


And our other great early-ord 





of it--a Genuine Buckeye Brooder may be had free by every Norman customer! 500 
and 1,000 chick sizes, coal or kerosene, Remember, Norman is the South's oldest pro- /: 


ducer of fine chicks--first to State Accredit, first to Blood Test. 
More orders from others pouring in daily. The South’s shrewdest, most - _ 


Norman's Chicks. 


Over 9,000 farmers using 


wf experienced peuple banking on the money-crop that never failed-- Norman Quality . . . 
Good poultry prices next fall. Ask your county agent. Don’t get caught without poultry -- 
“ext fall’s best profit-crop. Write me now. Catalog Free. 





t=... Ce A. NORMAN HATCHERIES 


Box 100 











ACCREDITED CHICKS 





MOTTO: 


QRZ ZPmra <an 


BUY CLEAN CHICKS 


Guaranteed Accredited Baby Chicks from the best 
hatcheries and the cleanest flocks of excellent 
breeding. Why take a 


with an absolute guarantee of accreditation and 
the best quality? All leading breeds offered. For 
free list of accredited hatcheries and breeders, write 


* Alabama Farm Bureau Poultry Ass’n. 
AUBURN, ALABAMA 


NONE BUT THE BEST AND CLEANEST 


chance when you can buy 
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fears. One remedy sug- 
gested by the government bulletins I had 
was to kill the sick chicks and move the 
others to a separate brooder house. Judg- 
ing from the sounds they made at night 
it seemed that nearly all of our ghicks 
were sick and we had all the brooder 
houses in use, so we couldn’t move them. 
In a few days the trouble spread to all 
the other houses. We kept sacks dipped 
in disinfectant in front of the doors to 
all the houses and instructed everyone 
who had occasion to go into the houses 
to first rub off their shoes on the sacks. 

A little colored boy who helped around 
the place seemed to think the disinfectant 
would ruin his shoes. He would give 
the sack a “lick and a promise” if he 
knew we were watching but when he 
thought no one would see him he was 
careful to step over it. 

In spite of the fact that the bulletins 
we read held out little encouragement for 
curative measures we decided to do what 
we could. We first gave the chicks a 
dose of Epsom salts and baking soda in 
the drinking water. After that we put 
a disinfectant in the drinking water. 

The flock seemed to be healthy except 
for the difficulty in breathing and the 
mortality was not excessive. They seem- 
ed to have good appetites but the sneez- 
ing kept up and many were found with 
canker in their mouths. 

We tried everything we could think 
of, like a drowning man grasping at 
straws. Someone suggested spraying 
kerosene over their heads at night and 
we tried that. We got a 10 per cent so- 
lution of argyrol and dipped their beaks 
in-it, going through the entire flock at 
night with a dim light so they would not 
scatter. The argyrol was so expensive 
we changed to a weak solution of potas- 
sium permanganate. About the time we 
had given up all hope the weather warm- 
ed up and the trouble gradually disap- 
peared. 


Evidently our trouble was something 
less serious than infectious bronchitis, 
Probably it was just a cold induced by 
drafts on the floor. The brooder houses 
we have were built from plans put out 
by a Northern agricultural college some 
15 or 20 years ago. They have windows 
that extend down to the floor and a ven- 
tilating system consisting of intake and 





exhaust pipes. The system seemed to 


. 





Danger of Infection 


Among Baby Chicks 

Success in raising baby chicks is 
dependent upon proper care and man- 
agement. Readers are warned to ex- 
ercise every sanitary precaution and 
beware of contaminated drinking wa- 
ter. Baby chicks must have a generous 
supply of pure water. Drinking ves- 
sels harbour germs and_ ordinary 
drinking water often becomes - con- 
taminated and may spread disease 
through your entire flock and cause 
the loss of half or two-thirds your 
hatch before you are aware. Don’t 
wait until you lose half your chicks. 
Take the “stitch in time that saves 
nine.” Remember that ig every hatch 
there is the danger of some infected 
chicks—danger of diarrhea in some 
form and other loose bowel and in- 
testinal troubles. Don’t let a few 
chicks infect your entire flock. Give 
Walko Tablets in all drinking water 
for the first two weeks and you won’t 


lose one chick where you lost dozens 


before. These letters prove it: 
Mrs. Bradshaw’s Remarkable Success 
in Raising Baby Chicks 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought [ 
would tell my experience. I used to 
lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows from bowel troubles, tried 
many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a.last resort I sent to 
the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 290, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko Tab- 
lets for use in the drinking water of 
baby chicks. I used two 50c packages, 
raised 300 White Wyandottes and 
never lost one or had one sick after 
using the Tablets and my chickens 
are larger and healthier than ever be- 
fore. I have found this Company 
thoroughly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail.”—Mrs. C. 
M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


Never Lost One After First Dose 





Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, 


began to die by the dozens. I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business. 
Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko Tablets to be used in the drink- 
ing water for baby chicks. It’s just 
the only thing to keep the chicks free 
from disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can see for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is when used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. So 
you can prove—as thousands have 
proven—that it will reduce your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple 
your profits. Send 50c for a package 
of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find 
you won’t lose one chick where you 
lost dozens before. It’s a positive fact. 
You run no risk. We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used. The Pioneer 
National Bank, the oldest and strong- 
est bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. 

Walko Tablets are sold by leading 
druggists and poultry supply dealers. 
WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 290 


Waterloo, Iowa. 








How To Keep Turkeys 
From Dying Poultr: 


Boo 

Over 40.000 Turkey Raisers have foee 
found that Ray-zem helps take the 

bad luck out of turkey raising. Use it 
in the milk or drinking water, % tea 

spoonful daily for each 10 Turkeys.” 
Trial size $1.00; pint $2.50; % G: 
$5.00. C.0.D-if you wish. Money han 4 
if you are not satisfied. Booklet Free. 


EVERARD-MORRIS CO., 904 Rice St., St. Paul, Minn, 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


70 BREEDS Chickens, geese, turkey% 
and ducks. Purebred, hardy, 

northern raised, high quality and most prof- 
itable. Fowls and Eggs at reduced prices. 
Aeeerien: 3 great plant—since 1893. Valua- 
ble 100 page Poultry book and catalog free, 
R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 849, MANKATO, MINN. 































let SORE THROAT 
get the best of you... 


IVE minutes after you rub on Musterole 

your throat should begin to feel less sore! 
Continue the treatment once every hour for 
five hours and you'll be astonished at the 
relief. 

This famous blend of oil of mustard, cam- 
phor, menthol and other ingredients brings 
relief naturally. Musterole gets action because 
it is a ‘‘counter-irritant’’— not just a salve 
—it penetrates and stimulates blood circulation 
and helps to draw out infection and pain. Used 
by millions for 20 years. Recommended by 
doctors and nurses. 

Keep Musterole handy—jars and tubes. 

To Mothers—Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
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WA UPON 
CHILEAN 


THE NATURAL 
NITRATE OF SODA 


See Page 2 
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For Hair and Scaip! 


A single bottle corrects gcalp irrita- 
s. A Proven Germicide, delicately 
ertumed; safe for adults and chil- 

ren. orld’s ar seller at 
Druggists. Barbers. Beauty Parlors. 


eA NY bias 


PUREBRED BABY CHIX 
DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Our Prices Have Been Cut to Fit This Depression. 
Some in 500 lots as low as $7.62 per 100. Southern 
Acclimated Chicks. Direct from Trapnested Pedigreed 
Ancestry, Records to 330 Eggs. Blood tested. Tancred 
and English Leghorns, Park’s Barred Rocks, Fishel 
White Rocks, Rucker Reds, Byer’s Orpingtons, Fishel 
Wyandottes. 100% live arrival. C. O. D. Practical 
Service Book for Southern Poultry Keepers, FREE. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 











Box 102, 





HARRIS-PRODUCTION-BRED-CHICKS 
ye are the Money Makers. White Leghorn, 
& Rhode I. Red, Barred Rock, Contest Rec- 
Hords up to 312 Eggs. Valuable Booklet 
=< YY CHICKS” and Prices Free. Blood- 
. Y Tested Pedigreed Chicks and Breeders. 
Harris Hateheries, Box F, Pelham, Ga. 


BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 
au weeiie0 D. 18 oecte @ ¢ 
+= \ $1 books your order, .O.D. 
ACCREDITED, Started all ages, 100% 3: 
Sen eet 
WINDSOR. MO. 














Catalog. RUSK FARMS. Ben Sit, 








force the cold air down on the-floor while 
the warm air hung up near the ceiling. 
After trying in vain to keep the draft off 
the chicks by placing screens of heavy 
cardboard around the walls we finally 
closed up the vent pipes, changed the 
hinges on the windows so they opened 
from the top, and when the wind was 
not too strong from the east we venti- 
lated from the door. 





Better Balanced Farming 


in Northeast Georgia 
By T. L. ASBURY 

District Agent, Georgia Extension Service 
tye purebred Guernsey heifers were 

placed in Habersham last month, and 
there is much interest in the purchase of 
a number of other purebred heifers in 
the near future, re- 
ports County Agent 
Davis. 





Elbert. — County 
Agent Tatum visited 
eight schools, and a 
moving picture 
show, “Under the 
4-H Flag,” was 
shown. to club boys 
and adults. 





T. L, ASBURY 





Baldwin.—Four farmers have been as- 
sisted in selecting lands for pasture grass- 
es this spring, reports County Agent 
Langley. 





Hancock.—Club enrollment cards have 
been mailed to all old club members, 38 
of which have been returned. The old 
boys and girls will assist me in getting 
up the club enrollment for this year, says 
County Agent Truitt. 





Wilkes—Two days were devoted to 





terracing school with fine results, re- 
ports County Agent Wheeler. 
Columbia.—Fifty thousand trees are 


to be set out by those interested in re- 
forestation, says County Agent Jackson. 





Morgan.—County Agent Carter held 
two culling demonstrations, and plans 
for seven of the brick brooders were 
given out, and three brooders are al- 
ready being built. Eleven hogs have 
been inoculated against cholera. 





Lincoin—County Agent Powell re- 
ports one terracing demonstration was 
held which resulted in considerable land 
being terraced. 





Franklin—The county executive com- 
mittee representing the farmers and 
bankers met and worked up a county 
program. Then a county-wide meeting 
with around 500 farmers, bankers, and 
merchants was held. The program for 
the county was presented to the body by 
a farmer, with a farmer presiding, and 
the program was unanimously adopted, 
says County Agent Davis. 





$100 a Month From Ducks 


NE hundred dollars per month from} 
my ducks mans that they pay me 
more than cotton. 

I became interested 
years ago. I bought 40 head for $100 
and I have now more than a thousand. 
My weekly sales run from $40 to $75. 
Ducks outgrow anything that you ever 
saw. ‘They are ready for sale at from 
7 to 10 weeks old and will weigh about 
four pounds at that age. They lay well 
when fed properly. They lay large white 
eggs that are as good to eat as chicken 
eggs and can be sold, but I have found 
it more profitable to set the eggs and 
raise ducks than to sell eggs. 

If anyone will take care of feathers 
they are easily sold, and there is a good 
demand for them at mattress factories, 

KELLY’S DUCK FARM 
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Figure Femce Cost by 


DIXISTEEL Is EVERYTHING 
Good Fence Should Be 








= 


These wavy tension curves 

are scientifically placed 
between each joint to allow 
for expansion and contrace 
tion and absorb shocks. 





The extra 
strength of 
Dixisteel wire 
safeguards your 
crops, livestock 
and profits. 









IXISTEEL offers the most economical solu- 

tion to your farm fencing problems. I® 
has giant strength—insured by full size open 
hearth steel wire reinforced with hinge joint 
construction, with four complete slip-proof 
wraps of wire at every joint. The steel wire 
‘is armor-plated against rust by a coating of 
pure zinc that beats off every attack of weather 
and rust. Wavy tension curves, placed at six- 
inch intervals in the line wires, allow for ex- 
pansion and Contraction under heat and cold. 
Every good fence has some of these protections 
—Dixisteel has them ALL. It’s everything a 
good fence should be—does everything good 
fence should do. It’s made in the South for 
use in the South—and there’s a dealer near 
you. Make his store fence headquarters. 








The heavy rust- 
proof zinc coat- 
ing on Dixisteel 
wire won’t flake, 
crack, or peel off. 














For further infor- 
mation about fencing 
in general and Dixi- 
steel Fence, write 
DEPT. R-58. 


This four-wrap 

hinge joint—the 
strongest known— 
cannot slip. Makes 
Dixisteel spring 
back straight, trim 
and true after 
strain. 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY -- ATLANTA, GA. 
You’re paying for fences, why not own them? 
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Be Independent 
fhe Rest of Your Life 


© Room House X 








Chicken Ranch 
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Be Your Own Boss 
This offer is so liberal it is hard 


to believe, but it is true—every word is 
true. Just to advertise our business we 
will give away POSITIVELY FREE this 
6-room House, Modern Chicken 
House and 200 High-bred Pullets, 
a flock big enough to bring you a 
mighty fine income. This is your 
opportunity to free yourself from 

e landlord’s clutches and say 
goodbye to your boss. 


STOP PAYING RENT 


Surely, youhave longed for 
the day to come when you could 
stop paying rent and call your home 
your own. Just picture yourself hap- 
pily settled in this fine House on a 
nicely located lot, equipped with a 
1 i ouse and 200 
High-bred Pullets all ready to start 
aying eggs and ing you money. 
You will then have a picture of 
what I am offering to do for you 
and at positively no cost to you. 


I BUY THE LOT—200 HIGH BRED PULLETS 


If you do not own a lot or sufficient ground on which to build the 
House and Chicken House I will even arrange to buy a lot for you. This cozy and comfort- 
able House—fully equipped Chicken House and 200 High-bred Pullets may be yours if you 
act PROMPTLY. Beindependent. Rush your name and address TODAY. 


CAN BE BUILT ANYWHERE— itomé¥or'rou * 


This offer is open to everybody. No matter where you live—anywhere 
oat is me eens one — in! yondo vargas ie soauired. ego a omen to investigate. 
ft A card willdo. Just say, “Surely, I want a oom Hoi Mod 
Chicken House and 200 Pullets FREE. Mail me information without cost or obligation.” : 

















JOHN HOWARD, GEN. MGR. BOX 6723, BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 














Geneva County, Ala. 
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This is 
Alabama, 


our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
and Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use other 


editions as per list below. 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
Give two good ref- 


including each initial in your name and address. 





my 6 j 


















erences, preferably a banker and a local busi 
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Edition— Circulaties— | States Cevered— ee Classified— Display Classified— 
Georgia-Alabama..... 225.000 Ga., Ala., and dag a word $13.00 per inck 
State plainty Carolinas-Virginias... N. C., 8.6.5 , West Va ise a pti $14.00 per inch 
what editions you Mississippi Valley.... Mise., La., Ark. ;'W. Tenn. 13¢ a word $13.00 per inch 
wish te use. Kentucky-Tennessee. . 4 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn.. 8c a word $7.50 per inch 3 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER NRE ae ora ‘Texas and So. Okla....... 10c a word $10.00 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Mail ad with remittance 15 days ALL FIVE BDITIONS Whole South..........--. 5ie a word $50.00 per inch Your ad set in larger type ie more dt 
in advance of publication date. Additional tinetive and attractive. Note rates per 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. inch {n table. 
Farms for Sale or Rent Cabbage—Collards—Onions Cabbage—Collards—Onions Cabbage—Collards—Onions 
é : ? : Plants.—Write for beautiful catalog of Cabbage. On- C.o.d. Cabbage, Onion, Tomato plants: $1. 1,000; Tomato and Cabbage Plants.—They are packed’ in 
ee frm yd maggot gp cn peepee — ion, Tomato, Lettuce and Pepper plants. Davis Plant 4.900. $3.75. Beautiful calendar, price list free.| All damp moss, ll varieties: 300, 75c; 500. $1: 1,000. 
ies aietpature: cabist ion Pe ig ew. yr ts Norm, Coe. ‘Tifton, Ga. kinds of plants, vegetables and flower seed. Clark Plant $1.75. Fegplants, Sweet, or Hot Pepper: 50, 50c: 100. 
ern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. Cabbage plants: 500 postpaid, 752. Extra large size; 0.. Thomasville. Gé Sides 1.aeee Bae am dees Oa: 





Tisten!—Have you Produce, Baby Chicks or Honey 
—stuff that will bring you money? Let me say out 
loud and clear, so all these folks can hear—-Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist Classified Ad. 


Alabama 


CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS FOR SALE 
on the Marbury Plateau in Autauga County in 
tracts of 40 acres and up. Easy terms. Send for 
booklets, lists, etc. 

OMBSTEAD LAND CO 
Box 2554 Birmingham, Ala. 





Phone 7-4141 





California 


Stanislaus County, California.- 
prosperous. Crops growing year round, Land priced 
low. Write free booklet. Dept. I, Stanislaus County 
Development Board (County Chamber Commerce), Mo- 
<iesto, Calif 


Where farmers are 





Florida 


You Really Live in Orange County, Florida.—Crops 


growing every month in year—oranges, grapefruit, truck, 
bulbs; poultry, dairying. 
turns; 
roads, 


Small acreage pays big re- 
land prices reasonable; pure water, excellent 
unexcelled schools, numerous towns. _ Pictorial 
free. Orange County Chamber of Commerce, 
Orlando, Fla. 











Georgia 


106% acres near Toccoa, Ga.; price $700. 
Nowell, Crawford, Ga. 


Mrs. A. N 





Texas 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Pletep of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre. 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% ak balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil: corn and feed crops 

dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties: good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Blidg., 


Lubbock, Texas. 
Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in hig ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 

















New York. Grand Rapids, Big Boston Lettuce, ante 

Bermuda and Australian Onion, Crosby Beet: $1. 1,000. 

Marglobe, Bonny Best, Greater Baltimore Tomato, 

Worldbeater, California Wonder Pepper: $1.50, 1,000; 

transplanted, $2 per 1,000. Youngberry, $1 per dozen; 

4 nee 100; $50 per 1,000. Cash. T. K. Godbey, Waldo, 
lorida. 





Berry Plants 


New Blakemore Strawberry.—The wonder berry of 
them all. highly recommended by the Department of 
Agriculture, We have pure stock. 25, 85c: 50, $1.10 
100, $2. Mastodon premoserien: the greatest everbearer 
out; 25, $1; 50. $1.75; $3. Great Youngberry; this 
berry is a cross of jh 8 Dewberry and Loganberry; 
has flavor of Red Raspberry; wonderful fruit, makes big 
yields; clear $500 per acre; dozen $2.50; 25, $4.50; 50, 
$6.50: 100, $10. Best buy ever. All postpaid. Send 








for illustrated catalog. J. A. Bauer. Lock Box 168, 
Judsonia, Ark. 
Bulhks 
_ wntlas. Gladiolus, Chrysanthemums, Perennials. List 
ee. Mrs. Louis Stadler. Reidsville. N. C. 
oo Lilies, Flag, Red Glidioli, all colors of 
Cannas and Chrysanthemums. 10c¢ each; 50c¢ «dozen. 


Mrs. J. D. Enfinger, Skipperville, Ala. 


mixed Gladiolus bulbs, No. 1 size, 
2 size, $1.10 per 100. Postage paid, 





Finest quality 
$1.60 per 100; No. 








500 postpaid, $1. Expressed: . 1,000. Plant Farm, 
Cc. 


Pisgah, N. 





rostproof Cabbage plants, postpaid: 250, 30c; 500, 
75c; 1,000, $1.50. Expressed: 10,000, $7.50. Walter 
Parks, Darien, Ga. 





Farly Jersey, 
00 


Charleston Wakefield Cabbage pints: 
100, 25e; 5 ; 1,000, $ Cc 8 


1.50; postpaid. has. 








Beasley, astleberry, Ala. 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefield ~ Cabbage plants: 
1, o00. $1.10; delivered. 10,000, $7.50; collect. G. E, 


Walarip, Flowery Branch, Ga. 


RELI ASL EP 2 AUNTS 


Frostproof Cabbage: 100, 25c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.50; postpaid. Larger quantities, $1 per 
1,000; express collect. 


Bermuda Onion, Crystal Wax (White) or 
Yellows: 100, 25c; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; post- 
paid. Crate 6,000 plants, $3.00; express col- 
lect. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Dealers quoted on request. 


DRISCOLL & BRISCOE, DEVINE, TEX. 





6,000 White or Yellow Onion plants, $3. 3.000 Cab- 
bage, $2. Large plants, full counf guaranteed. T. C. 
Warren, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants: Wakefield, Flat Dutch. 
500, 60c; 1,000, 90c; 5,000, $4; _— not prepaid. 
J. S. Greenlee, Hermanville, Miss 





Pay on Arrival.—Real frostproof Cabbage and Onion 
plants; grown near Blue Bidee ogee All varieties. 





500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5.00 4.50. Blue Ridge Plant 
Co.. Greenville, S$. C. ise 
Stop !-—Assortment, postpaid: 400 Charleston, Dutch, 


Jersey Cabbage, 200 Onion plants, 50c assorted needle 
book, all for dollar bill and 10 mane and addresses of 
gardeners. Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


Millions frostproof Cabbage plants ready now. 300, 

500, $1: 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. 5,000 not prepaid, 
$3.75. Prompt shipment and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Bonnie Plant Farms, Union Springs, 


now ready. 300. 





65 








Tomato, Cabbage, -? 
1,000, $1.75. Bermuda Onions: 500, Toes *F b00. $1.25: 
prepaid. Onions: 6,000, $3.50; Cabbage: 3,000, $2.55: 
express collect. Commerce Plant Company, Commerce, 
Texas. ° 





Cabbage plants: $1 thousand; 5,000, $3.75. Booking 
now April-May delivery Porto Rican Potato. all vari- 
eties Tomato plants, $2 thousand. Special price to 
dealers. Quality guaranteed. Strickland Plant Co., 
Mershon, Ga. 


Buy c.o.d. 
Cabbage, leading 
Onion: 60c per 1,000. 
Pepper, Eggplants and other plants. 
Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage and Onion paste. —Well rooted. 
open field grown, leading varieties: 1.000, 68c:; 2,000, 
$1.18; 5, $2.88; express only. f.o.b. farms, Texas, 
Georgia. Full count, prompt shipment guaranteed. 
Sunrise Farm, Quitman, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—-Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, Henderson Succession and Flat Dutch, post- 
paid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50. Express collect: 3,000 
to 9.000, 75c; 10,000, $6.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

jland Farms, Redland, Ga. 





frostproof, fine, large, healthy plants. 
varieties; Bermuda and Prizetaker 
Write for prices on Tomato, 
Reliable Plant 











Jersey, Charleston Cabbage, White and Yellow Ber- 
muda Onion plants: 500, 60c; 1.000, $1.10; delivered. 
W. 0. Waldrip, Flowery Branch, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey ‘and Char- 
leston Wakefield, c.o.d.: 75c_ per 1,000; 5,000, $3.50. 
Bibb Plant Co., Rt. No. 3. Macon, Ga. 

Quick 
5,0 





C.0.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. 
shipments, all varieties. 500, 65c; oe : 5,000, 
$4.50. Farmers Plant Co., Tifton, Ga 


Porto Rico Potato plants, $150, First of all Tomato 
plants, $1.25. Copenhagen Cabbage plants, $1 per 
thousand. Padgett & Carter, Coffee, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage. Bermuda Sine plants, al all vari- 
eties: 500, 2.75 ana Dostage. 
Quick shipment. G. W. Coleman, Tifton, Ga. 


Send No Money.—Pay postman on arrival. Frost- 
proof Cabbage, Onion plants: 500, 60c; $1. 
Prompt shipment, Empire Plant Co., Albany. Ga. 


Buchanan’s Cabbage plants: 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3; 
postpaid. Onion plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; post- 
paid, Finest grown. Buel hanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants. —Duteh, Charleston, Early 

Wakefield, prepaid: 500, 90c; $1.40. _ Express 

collect, 75c thousand. Burgess Fa Pembroke, Ga. 

Pay the postman! Send no money. Frostproof Cab- 
500. 


bene and Onion plants. Leading varieties. 5 65; 
Albany Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 

















1,000, $1; 4,000, $3.60. 


GC. Oe, 


RELIABLE GEORGIA GROWN FROSTPROOF 


CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS 
Will stand frosts and freezes. Jersey Wake- 
field, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch. 
Bermuda Onions. 500, 65c; $1, 1,000; 5,000, 
$4.50. Why take a chance? Pay the mail- 
man. Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog free. 
PIEDMONT PLANT CO., ALBANY, GA. 








C.o.d. Send no money! Frostproof Cabbage and On- 
ion plants. | Good pane mailed promptly. 500, 65¢; 
Fare $1; 3,000, $2. Georgia Farms Co., Albany, 
teorgia. 





Cabbage. Onion Plants.—Leading varieties: 500. 75c; 
1,000, $1.25: postpaid. Satisfaction and prompt de- 
vere Searantee, Allen-Griffith Plant Co., Calvary, 
Jeorgia. 




















L. Legg, 252 Walker St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Twenty gorgeous, large flowering Cannas, ten kinds, Cabbage, Tomato and Bermuda Onion plants, $1 per 
dollar; prepaid. Fifteen beautiful Dahlias. assorted, 1-900. Pepper, Sweet Potato and Eggplants, $2 per 
dollar; prepaid. Jordan Nurseries, Baldwyn Park, Calif, 1,000. Prompt shipment. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, 

seorgia. 
Cabbage—Collards—Onions Es C.o.d.—Hardy South Carolina grown frostproof Cab- 
bage and —— plants. Leading varieties. 509, 60c; 
a Conbese P nema $1,_ 1,000. Plant Farm, Pisgah, ly $1; 5,000, $4.50, Piedmont Plant Co., Green- 
‘0: ab ville, 

Millions Cabbage plants; 75c, 1,000. Murray Plant Millions Frostproof Plants.—Cabbage, 75c thousand; 
Co., Irvington. Ala. Bermuda Onions, $1; Collards, Quick shipment, 

Cabbage plants, $1 thousand: prepaid. Southeastern Satisfaction guargnieed, Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, 
Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. Georgia. 

Cabb 7 - C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants, All va- 
eae ticae Monte” Tomato, Pepper, Eggplant.  rioties shipped Promptly, Satisfaction or money back. 

500, 63c; 1,000, 98c; 5,000. $4.48. P. D, Fulwood, 





Frostproof Cabbage plants, 85¢ thousand; 500, 55c. 


True Plant Co., Florala, Ala. 


Potato, Tomato, Cabbage Quicn plants, $1.50 thou- 
sand, J, J. Johns, Wausau, F 











Bermuda Onion plants: 6.000. $3. Frostproof Cab- 
bage plants: 3,000. $2. J. H. Sayle, Cotulla, Texas. 





0.d, frostproof Cabbage, Onions and Collards: 500, 
ay 1,000, $1. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 





Pay Postman.—Send no money, Cabbage and Onion 
ne: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1. Postal Plant Co., Albany, 
eorgia. 


Tifton, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants, pre- 
paid: 500, 75c; 1,000 Onions $1; 1,000 Cabbage $1.25. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Interstate Plant Co., Luce- 
dale, Miss. 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—-Early Jersey and Char- 
leston Wakefield: five hundred, 50c; one thousand, 90c; 
five thousand, $3.75; postage collect. C, L. Hamilton, 
Surrency, Ga. 











Extra Fine Plants.—-Cabbage and pane: Onion, 
Yellow and White: 1,000, 90c; 2,000, $2.2 5,000, 
$3.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mitchell Plant Co., 
Thomasville. Ga, 





Cabbage, Onion plants: $1.10. 1,000. Otootan Beans: 
a peende. $1; delivered. Evergreen Nursery, Gaines- 





Early Jersey nppenhagen, Wakefield Cabbage plants, 
on ge 500, 654; 1,000, $1. John B. Pope, Fitz- 
gerald, Gnu, 





Early Charleston frostproof Cabbage plants now ready. 
500, 70c; 1,000, $1.20; postage paid. R. Chanclor, 
Seville. Ga, 


Send No Money.—C.o0.d. frostproof Cabbage and On- 
108 51 5 All varieties mailed promptly. 500, 65¢: 
1; 5,000, $4.50. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, 


+ 





‘rystal Wax or Yellow Bermuda Onion plants: 1,000, 
$1. 25; 6,000, $6. Sweet Spanish Valencia: 1,000, $1.50 
6.000, $7.50; Armengol 
Laredo, Texas. 


delivered, postpaid. Farm, 


Frostproof Cabbage. Good strong plants: 50 
cents; 1,000, $1; express: 5,000, $3: 000, $5.50; 
25,000 or more, 50 cents per 1.000. Bermuda Onions: 
$1, 1,000; 5,000, 75 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, Ga. 

Crystal Wax and Yellow Bermuda Onion plants, large 
pencil size: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.10; 6,000, $5.50. Large 
frostproof Cabbage plants: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.75; all postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Culver 
Plant Farms, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 


Millions Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Fresh winter 
grown. 75e per 1.000; 10,000. $5; or postpaid: 300, 
50c; 1,000, $1.25. ‘Southern Plant Sogene. Harrison, 
Tenn. ; Nashville. Ga.; or Dinsmore, Fla 


Send No Money.—Millions frostproof Cabbage plants. 
Extra Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefields, Copen- 
hagens, Surehead and All Heads. Nice, fresh any 
large and well rooted; c.o.d.. 75c per thousand; 5,00! 
$3.50. Prompt shipment. Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, 
Georgia. 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants.-—Large, open field grown, 
true to name. Copenhagen and all leading varieties: 
$1, 1,000. Bermuda Onion plants, $1. i 
Tomato, $1.25. Porto Rico Potato, $1.75. Ruby King 
Pepper: 50c, 100, or $4, 1,000. Quitman Plant Co., 
Quitman, Ga. 


Million frostproof “Charleston Wakeftelds, Early Jer- 
sey Cabbage plants. 500, 65c; 1,000, 90c; 4,000 up, 
55c, 1,000. Porto Rico Potato and Tomato plants for 
early shipment, $1.75 per 1,000; over 4,000, $1.50 per 
1,000. Satisfaction, poor shipment guaranteed. Deen 
Plant Farm, Alma, 


Frost proof Cabbage Pinnts. 
and Charleston Wakefields, Flat Dutch: 500, 
95e; 3,000 and up at 60c per 1,000. 
tato and Tomato plants in season: $1.75 p 
over 5,000 at $1.50 per 1,000. First class plants, uli 
count prompt shipments guaranteed. B. J. Head, 
Alma, Ga. 

Look !—Dollar bill with order, assortment 200 Early 
Jersey, 200 Charleston Wakefield Cabbage, 100 Bermuda, 
100.Crystal Wax Onion plants; postpaid; shipment date 
wanted. Free for prompt booking. 50c combination 
needle book, for name and address of five prospective 
customers. Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Well 




















-Millions ready. Jersey 
65c; 1,000, 








rooted, open field 


grown. Early Jersey Wakefield. Charleston Wakefield. 
Flat Dutch, Copenhagen: 500, 50c; 1,000, 75c: 2.000, 
$1.20; 5,000, $2.90 Bermuda Onions: 1,000, 75c; 


6,000, $3; express f.o.b. Crystal City, Texas. or Quit- 
man, Ga. fFull count. prompt shipment guaranteed. 
Sunnydale Farm, Quitman, Ga. 


Cabbage and Collard plants, postpaid, $1.25, 
collect, 75c. Marglobe, Bonny Best. 
Baltimore Tomato, postpaid: $2, 1,000; 
Sweet and Hot Pepper, Eggplant, postpaid: $3, 
collect, $2.50. args te ee Rico Potato, postpaid: 
$2.25. 1,000; collect, $1.7 Write aoe quantity prices. 
aside Plant Farm, Lakeland. 





1,000; 








Lal 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Large, well rooted. open 
field grown, from imported seed. labeled, variety named, 
roots mossed. Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen: 500, 68c; 1,000. 98c; 
5,000, $3.98. Bermuda Onions from Teneriffe Island 
seed: 1.000, 88c; 6,000, $3.78. Safe arrival guaranteed 
or Ganate shipment free. Whispering Pines, Quitman, 
Georgia. 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Large. well rooted. open 
field grown. labeled, variety named. roots mossed. Early 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield. Flat Dutch, 
Copenhagen: 500, $1.18: 1.000. $1.78; postpaid. Ex- 
press prepaid: 5,000. $6.98. Bermuda Onions: 500, 
88c; 1,000, $1.38; 6,000, $4.98: postpaid. Full count, 
prompt shipment, ‘safe arrival guaranteed. Hunter Plant 
Company. Hunter. Ark. 


Twenty Million Frostproof Cabbane Plants.—Open 
fleld grown from Suhr’s Danish seed. Early Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield. Flat Dutvn. Copen- 
hagen: 500, 65c: 1,000, $1; 5,000., $4.50 
Onions from choice Teneriffe seed: 
$3.50: f.0.b. Owensboro or Georgia farm. 
guaranteed or duplicate shipment free. 
Plant Company. Owensboro, Ky. 








Safe arrival 
Meadowview 





C.o.d. Frostproof Cabbage ead Onion ries. ey 
ments mail or express. 500, 1.000, $1: $2.25. 
Gold prizes for largest heade. List Uy OY een 
Farms, Albany, Ga. 





Millions frostproof Jersey, Charleston Wakefields and 
Flat Dutch Cabbage plants. 500, 65c; 1,000, 952; 3,000 
up at 60c per 1,000. ewtie Rico Potato AL Tomato ‘plants 
in season: $1.75 per 1,000; over 5,000 at $1.50 per 
1,000. First class plants, full count, prompt shipments 
guaranteed. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga, 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants.——From imported seed. open 
fleld grown, well rooted, tied 50 to bunch. labeled. va- 
riety named, roots mossed. ‘Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutgh. Copenhagen: 200, 
78c (100 Onions free): 500, $1.28 (200 Onions free); 
1,000, $2 18 (500 Onions free); all postpaid. Express 
prepaid: 5,000, 8. Bermuda Onions from Teneriffe 
Island seed: 500, 98c: 1,000. $1.48; 6,000, $4.98: post- 
paid, Safe arrival guaranteed or duplicate shipment 
free, all charges paid. Kentucky Plant Company, 
Hawesville, Ky. 


6,000, $3.50: Tomota, Cabbage: 3,000, $3; Pepper, Egg- 
plants: 3,000, $5; Potato slips: 2.500. $5. 
Plant Company, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 


Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants.— 
Open field grown, well rooted, strong. Treated seeds 
Cabbage, each bunch fifty mossed, labeled with vari- 
ety name; Early Jersey Wakefield. Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession, Copenhagen, Early Dutch, —_ Dutch, 
200, 75c; 300, $1: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2: 
: 2,500, $280. Onions: 
Prizetaker, Crystal Wax and Yellow Bermuda, post- 

¢ 75e; 1,000, $1.25; 6,000. . Express col- 
lect: 6,000, $4.50. Full count, prompt shipment, safe 
satisfaction guaranteed. Write for catalogue. 

Union Plant Company, Texarkana, Ark. 


“‘Fairview’’ Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Open field 
grown, well rooted, tied 50 to bunch, labeled. true va- 
riety named, roots mossed, all plants grown from Suhr’s 
on ae tested seed, imported from Copenhagen, 

rly Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
fed ‘Parly —, Late Dutch, Copenhagen: 200. 68c: 
500, $1.18; 1,000. $2.08: postpaid. 500 Bermuda Onions 
free with each thousand. Mail or express: 1.000. 98c: 
5,000, $4.48; 10,000. $7.48: f.0.b. Bermuda Onions 
from Teneriffe Island seed: 500. 88c: 1.000. $1. 
paid. Express prepaid: 6,000. $4.98. 
imported seed, make crops you need.’’ 
guaranteed or duplicate shipment free. Fairview Farm, 
Quitman, Ga. 


Schroer’s Better Plants. —Cabbage, Collard, Beet and 
Onion, prepaid: 100, 40c; 250, 70c; 500, 90c; 1,000, 
$1.50. Collect, 75c per 1,000. Early Snowball Cauli- 
flower, prepaid: 100, 75c; 250, $1.25; 500, $2.25; 1,000. 
$4. Collect, $3 per 1,000. Green sprouting Italian 
ae grown from imported seed, prepaid: 100, 60c; 
250, 2 


Weaver 











25; 500, $2; 1,000, $3.50. sua $2.50 = 
000 Tomato ready now Marglob Bonny 
prepaid: 100, 75c; -25; 500, “32: 1,000, ri 
Collect: 1,000, $2.50 Ruby Giant and Black Beauty 


meeeetie. opt epaid: 50, 50c; 100, 75c; 250, $1.50: 500, 
$2.50; , $4.50. Collect, $4 per 1.000. Will have 
lower eeens on April plants. Write for prices on Po- 
tato plants and Canna bulbs. Schroer Plant Farms, 
Valdosta, Ga. 





Flowers 


Achimenes.—Attractive window or porch-box plant, 
blooms freely all summer; purple flowers, beautiful 
foliage; 30c dozen: four dozen for $1. Mrs. 
Oscar Tuck, Westminster, S. C. 


Kudzu 


Selected Kudzu roots: $10, 
Athens, Tenn. 


oe, for pasture or for farses: $2.50 per hundred. 
Dr. Alison, Minter 


When you think of aie or baby chicks. Write for 
free information. Burr Clover Farms, Rock Hill, 8. Cc. 


If you wish to succeed with this great pasture and 
hay plant, don’t spend time and money on seeds, vines 
nor little dried-up roots. They won’t grow. Start right. 
For information write Rock Glen Farm, 1708 Peach- 
tree Road. Atlanta. Ga. 





1,000. U. 8S. Wade, 

















Onions 


Onion Plants.—Millions ready, Valencia. Prizetak- 
ers, Crystal Wax, Bermuda: 1,000. 65c. Contract now 
i spring Tomato plants, Lind Plant Farms. Cotulla, 

exas. 





Potatoes 


F. M. Carter, Rockingham. Ga.—Porto Rican and 
Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.75 per 1,000; 5,000, $1.50. 


Certified pure Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000; 
f.o.b. $1.90, postpaid. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Government inspected Porto Rican Potato plants, 
$1.5 50 per rt thousand, 1 f.0.b. Broxton, ¢ Ga. _B. R. Leggett. 
PORTO RICO SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


CERTIFIED AND PURE, and plenty of 
them. $1.50 per 1,000. 


THOMSON SEED FARMS, Lloyd, Fla. 


Rockingham, Ga,.—Nancy 
$1.75 thousand; 











Georgia-Carolina Plant Co.. 
Hall and Porto Rican Potato plants: 
5.000. 











~ Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, $2: prepaid. Full 
count. Beginning April 15th. J. T. Holland, Lenox, 
Georgia, 

Million certified Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.50, 
1,000; 5,000 up: $1.35, 1,000; f.o.b. Baxley, Ga, Hilton 


Plant Co. 


Certified ‘Big Stem Jornen  glies: $2. 75 per Fi 000; Blue 
om Triumphs, $2.25 per 1,000. Ready April 1st. 
. A. Pilgrim, Foley, Ala. 


Porto Rico Potato plants for sale, $1.35 per 1,000. 
f.o.b. Government inspected: April, May, June de- 
livery; cash with order. R_ Batten, Winokur, Ga 




















Potato Plants.—Improved red skin Poriv Rivo, gov- 
ernment inspected, chemically treated, full count, moss 
packed. $1.50, 1,000; April delivery, Johnson Plant 
Farm, Fitzgerald, Ga. 





Strawberries 


Certified Missionary and Klondyke Strawberry plants: 
1,000, $2.50: prepaid. C. R. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. 





Strawberry Plants.—Certified Improved Klomiyke and 
Missionary, $3 per 1,600; Aroma, $3.50 per 1,000. Large 
orders solicited. W. H. Nichols, Bald-Knob, Ark, 





Buy Strawberry plants from Tennessee’s original 
plant growers. Special quotations to associations and 
wholesalers, Also Fruit Trees. Illustrated price list. 
(Chattanooga Nurseries, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Strawberry Plants!—Crop of plants is very short but 
quality best ever. ghee one and Missionary, 
prompt shipments: 250, $1. 500, $2; 1,000 or over, 
$3.50. State certified ne rs Catalog free. Full 
list Nursery Stock. J. A. Bauer, Lock Box 168, Jud- 
sonia. Ark. 





Tomato 
Tomato Plants. —Grown from Francis Stokes’ certt- 
fied, tested seed; guaranteed true varlaties. Write for 


prices, Fairview Farm, Quitman, 
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Classified Ads 





Corn 


Mosh 











Tomato 








Pedigreed twenty years. 


two earned white seed corn. Ears medium 
size, cob small, white, weevil resistant and suckerless. 


Cotton 


Cook Cotton.—Register number 588, 
yields and better staple, Stands hi 















Get higher 
gh at all experi- 


(213A). 35 


Oats 


Buchanan’s Seed Oats, free from Johnson, coco and 
Appler, bushel 60c; Burt, 58c; Fulghum, 



































Three dollars per bushel. ment stations. Eighteen years seed selection. Plant 65c; Red Rust Proof, 60c. Catalogue free, Buchanan’s, 
Wadi ed. : ahs i ‘A 
Writes. ten: altel ik acd eid Waste sldiian, e’s Seed Farm, Vincent, Ala. ye os $1.25 bushel. Robert BE. Hudson, Auburn, Memphis, Tenn, 
Bonnie Plant Farms, Union Springs, Ala. Cotton . Peanuts 
Marglobe, Hastings’ Extra Early, other leading va- 
rieties Tomato’ Dlants:, bundled, roots mossed, ‘prompt Half and Half.—Catalog free, John M. Bligh, De- IMPROVED poemmnn. The secaae "Wiis. he ahsneie setae 
ee omk elite Aocll aati ney: A mH bostpaid. WANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND Seed Corn, Cook’s Cotton Seed, Field Peas, Cane Seed. 
. ra y. arrison, Bla Rucker; 47% lint. Catalog. Write Chas. L. Brown, 7€0. M, Callen, Selma, 
shear, Ga. Hartwell, Ga. BIG BOLL COTTON SEED 
eee sae denote Views Mec ont Te bepitned Clem ok rates Ait a as of Peas f ge "doin: SSSa 
4 Now is a profitable time to plant Fruit Trees. Write @ : ‘ ext sag Renae cae Nc abr sii be 
us for catalog. uthern Nursery &. Landscape Co., wee Ft 4 5 Some. growers of Half and Half , Teak Mer grown on farm. Price Troy, Ala 
Winchester, Tenn. eg gg ee : $1 per bushe 1 Bs Pure Brabham Peas for sale.- $3.50 bushel, £0.b. 
Prices_choice Pecan and Satsuma trees greatly re- tergreen “Gardens,  Mavions Ale . pet Daatiot, «Wine W. E. MORGAN, Buchanan, Georgia Moceland, Gs. - Cureton (ae. Oo, Moreland: 


duced. You can afford ™ plant. 
Nursery, Inc., Lockhart, Ala. 


Write Harlan Farms 


~ Piedmont Cleveland cotton; 
J. Tem 





. Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Best varieties. Prices right. 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 


Salesmen wanted. 
Concord 


Large stock, 
Con- 


$1 bushel. aple, Canon, 


~e “record holder; 











$1 bushel. R. C, Temples, Hartwell, Ga. 


Pure Piedmont Cleveland graded sand world record; 


A-l money maker at 


Write Lee Wil & Co., 





Big easy money in Papershell Pecan trees. Bass trees 
bear early, make big yields. 


log free. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Mise 


Roses.—For detailed information and pricés on world’s 
finest varieties of two-year-old, field grown, 
everblooming Roses, write McClung Brothers, 
Texas. 





lanting guide and eata- 


budded. 
Tyler, 


Half and Half seed right from the grower, from around 


50% lint. M. B. Lee, Seed Grower, | Corinth, Miss. _ 
cotton seed, 


Wannamaker-Clevelind Big Boll 
cleaned and gonna: special low price. J. M. 
Mountville, 8. 


re- 
Simmons, 


Wilson, 


Wilson Type Big Boll.—South’s outstanding variety, 
lowest price for highest yielding pedigreed cotton seed. 
these prices: $4 per 100 pound 
sack; $70 per - Om Wilson, Ark, ed Atlanta, Ga. 


Peas.—Whippoorwill, $2; Clay, $25 fron, $2.15; tes 
hay, $1.85. Biloxi Soybeans, $2. Write H. B. 
Brady, Davisboro, 


Select Clay, Whippoorwill or New Era Peas, . 
bushel; Brabhams, $2.25; Irons, $2.15, 0 Day Vel- 


Ga. 








5, 15-1 staple. Strain No. 7 
. Dixie Triumph Wilt’ Resistant. 
Proven performance records. Prize winners, 


bolls, early. Write for catalog. Money back offer. 


to 1” 
-1 





Addison’s Oe Early.—Bale to acre, guaranteed 





Peach Trees.—Leading varieties, $55 thousand. 
ple, Pear, Cherry, Pecan, Grape, Fig 
mentals, 
Georgia. 


Ap- 
Plum, rna- 
Right prices. Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, 


to 1 inch — 42% lint, $1 f.0.b, Lincoln, 
W. A. Kirkse 


% 
Ala. 


Marett Farm & Seed Co., Westminster, S. C. 


fomareac Pears Cleveland Big Boll eo Strain 
N 1-32” 


Large 


vets, $3; Osceolas, $2; Otootans, $3.50. J. H. Palmer, 
Tennille, Ga. 





Potatoes 


Certifled Bunch Porto Rico Potato seed, 


$1.50 bushel 
hamper. Plants postpaid, $2.50 per J. &B. 


1,000, 





KEGMAS DELINTED COTTON SEED 





WILT RESISTANT COTTON SEED 





Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet, 
and strong. 
delivered. Guaranteed to live. 
Conway, Cc. 


evergreen, bush 


One year $1.50; two year $3.50 per 100; 
Evergreen Nurseries, 


Rowden 40 — Acala 376 — Early Delfos 


y Prices you can afford to pay. 








We sell on the credit plan. Best varieties. 
Peach trees low as 5c; Grapevines 3c; 
Evergreens 25c. Seeds, bulbs, etc. 
Nursery, Box 509, Rogers, Ark, 


9) 


Apple, 
hrubs 10c; 
Benton County 


prolific. 
North Carolina. 


. 


LOY E. RAST SEED CO., Newport, Ark. _ 


King’s Improved Cotton Seed.—Earliest and most 
For prices write Jno. W. King, Louisburg, 


STATE CERTIFIED MANN’S LONE 
STAR OR NEW GREER 


Disinfected, recleaned and graded. These 
are best staple varieties. Plant 5 to 7 
pounds per acre with corn plate and save 
chopping. Germinates 2 to 4 days earlier 
and you avoid cotton diseases carried on 
fuzzy seed. PLANT YOUR CERTIFIED 











Seeds 


Coker’s Cleveland 5, strain 2, Dixie 14 wilt-resistant. 
& 0. J. 


SEED BLOCK FOR FIFTY CENTS PER 
ACRE. 9 cents per pound in 50 and 100 
pound bags; 5 pounds $1, by parcel post. 





1-1 nch staple. _ prices. J, 
aT McColl, 8. 
D. L. 4-8 ier seed, one year from originator. 


Kept ie at gin. per bushel; 





WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult_to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there 
may be substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan 
without any attempt to defraud, our advertising 
guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We believe 
all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in our 
columns are honest and responsible, but we are not 
liable for losses due to substitution of Black Ebony 
Soybeans for Otootans, 


$3.50 hundred. 


Enclose check with order. 
KEMGAS COTTON SEED DELINTING 














Martindale Farms, Gordo COMPANY, Iowa Park, Texas 
Wannamaker-Cleveland selected cotton seed, as good Buchanan’s Half and Half cotton seed: grown north- 

as grow. 40% lint, 1% staple. 85 cents bushel; 100 rn edge cotton belt. Matures fifteen days earlier. pro- 

bushels, 75c. Glenwood Farms, Brooks, Ga, duces more dollars to acre than any cotton. 100 pounds, 
Cook’s Wilt Resistant cotton seed: lowest prices ever $3.50; 500, $16.25; 1,000. $25; ton, $50. Backed by 


Wilson, Gadsden, Ala. 





SEED POTATOES 


BLISS TRIUMPH and COBBLERS: 1 sack, 
150 pounds, $4.25; 5 sack lots, $4.10. Soy- 
beans, $2.5° bushel. Cash with orders, We 
buy Sorghum Seed, Peas and Sorghum 
Syrup. V. W. WOOD & CO., 2400, 2nd Av- 
enue, N., Birmingham, Ala, 





Tomato 


For Sale.—Marglobe Tomato seed of highest quality. 
Write for special prices, stating quantity desired. The 
Kilgore Seed Co., Plant City, Fla. 





Watermelons and Cantaloupes 
Pure Stone Mountain or Dixie Belle Watermelon seed 











offered. Prices reduced on Seed Corn, Cane Seed, Field ‘'wenty-five years seed reputation. Buchanan’s, Mem- from perfect shaped melons, $1 pound; over 50 pounds, 
Peas, Peanuts. Write Geo. M. Callen, Selma, Ala. phis, _ Se. Wright & Solomon, Fort Valley, Ga. 
‘ook 307-6 Wilt-Resistant.—An early, large boll Tris Seckoan, Richmond County, Georgia, made 925 
Y pounds of lint cotton per acre last season with Pedi- e 
, oe aan oe ee ie greed Dixie-Triumph Wilt-Resistant cotton seed bought STONE MOUNTAIN and 





F. Cauthen, Auburn, Ala, 

















Beans Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed.—Bred 
grown, selected, ginned, recleaned, on our Aeolian Mili 
Mung Beans: 6 pounds $1; postpaid. Marion New, Seed Farms. John E, Wannamaker & Sons, St. Mat- 
Ft. Payne, Ala. thews, 8S. C. 
Peas, Beans; South’s cheapest; delivered, Siler, Heavy Fruiter.—Three bales an acre; earliest cotton; 
Summertown, Ga. 40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint: wonderful cot- 
: Recleaned Otootans, $3.25 per bushel. Wm. Sherman, Pg for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 
: Summerdale, Ala. ee 
4 Soybeans for Sale.—Write for prices now. Winstead- 
E Smith Co., Ransomville, N. C. WANNAMAKER’S 
i Mung Beans: bushel $7: —y $2. Virginia Soybeans. 
: $2 per bushel. Mosher Seed Co., Schell City, ae ; PE Specht ns sr —— 
‘ For Sale.—Refugee (1,000 t ort” an ong staple. atest im- 


1) Western grow: 
Beans, $7.65 bushel, f.o.b. Plant City, Fla. 
gore Seed Co., Plant City, Fla 


For Sale.—All varieties of Soybeans: carlots or less. 
Get our prices before you buy. Hardy & Newsom, 
Ins., LaGrange, Cc. 


For Sale.—Best quality Giant Stringless Western 
; grown bean seed, $8 bushel, f.o.b. Plant City, The 
Kilgore Seed Co., Plant City, Fla. 


90 Day Velvet Beans; early; thoroughly recleaned; 
4 $2 bushel. Don’t buy trash; unless recleaned they are 
E unfit f United Farmers, Brunson, c. 


‘or seed. 

90-Day Velvet Beans, thoroughly recleaned. Don’t 
buy trash. Osceolas, Cowpeas, Soybeans. For good 
seed write us. D. F. Moore Seed Company, Fairfax, 


South Carolina. 


The mit 

















4 Clover 
For Sale.—Native grown Henry County Red Clover 











seed; Grundy County white blooming scarified Sweet 
é over seed and Red Top. Write for prices, Henry 
f County Farmers’ Exch Paris, Tenn, 
Be Red Clover, fe: ponies. $10; Segre nol 8; White 
‘ Sweet Clover, $3.90: Timothy, $4.50; mixed Alsike and 
: 4 Timothy, $5.50. ‘Ail per bushel. Bags free. Samples 
|e and catalog upon request. Standard Seed Co., 9 East 
4 Fifth St.. Kansas City, Mo, 
Alfalfa Seed.—Hardy type Common_ variety, 
bushel: $6.50. $8.40. $10.20, $11.40: Grimm Variety 
a Alfalfa seed: $14, $16.80, $18. Unhuiled White Sweet 
— Clover seed, $1.90: hulled or scarified, $3.90, $4.50, $5.40. 
; ‘ium Clover, $11.40; Alsike Clover. $10.80. 


ed 
Bags free. Write today for samples, 40 nage catalogue, 
Lowest prices. All kinds Farm and Garden eds. 


Kansas Seed Co., Salina, Kansas. 





Corn 


Thompson’s Prolific: short stalk, early, white; $2.50 
bushel. J. M. Thompson, Spring City, Tenn. 


Buchanan’s Seed Corn.—Finest grown. Write for 
prices. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


World’s record corn crop was grown with Clarage 











proved seed from ORIGINATOR, $1.50 bu.; 
50 bushels, $1.35; DELIVERED. 


WANNAMAKER CLEVELAND SEED 
FARMS, Box 147, St. Matthews, S. C. 





Rhyne’s Cook Wilt Resistant has led eight years at 
the Alabama Experiment Station. $1.50 bushel; quan- 
pee X cma Rhyne Bros., Benton, Ala., and Plains, 

orgia. 


Cook’s Wilt Resistant Cotton Seed.—Bred seven years 
for resistance to nematode and wilt, under direction of 
comely 04 agent. $1 per bushel, Ballard Brothers, Troy, 


Buy pedigreed cotton seed direct from breeder. 
namaker-Cleveland and Dixie-Triumph Wilt- Sicctmuees 
at low prices. Wm. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, 
South Carolina. 


Certified and pedigreed Mexican Big Boll cotton, 
hundred bushel lots, seventy-five cents. Write for cata- 
log. _Woodleaf Certified Seed Association. Woodleaf, 
North Carolina. 














Improved Council Toole Cotton Seed.—Greatest of 
wilt resistant cottons; 98% germination. Stalk selec- 
tions each year. Dollar quarter bushel. Sherrard 
Horne, Americus, Ga. 


CROOK BROS. 


PURE HALF AND HALF 
and D. P. L. No. 4 Planting Seed 


Write for catalog and new low prices. 
CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 








Rucker Improved Wilt Resistant cotton; $6% aes 
inch staple. Makes more profit than any cotto 


direct from us by Bright McConnell, ag 


Prices of latest strains now lowest on record, 
Wannamaker, St. Matthews, S. C. 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED 
“CLEVELAND BIG BOLL 


Has world record of 30 bales on 10 acres and 

1,709 pounds lint on one acre; has been a 

constant winner in 5 acre contest and at 
Experiment Stations. 


IT WILL WIN FOR YOU IN 
INCREASED YIELDS 

A few bushels now will grow a patch that 
you’ll be proud for your neighbors to see 
and supply you with the best of seed for 
your whole crop next year. 

40 bolls selected from different stalks, 50 
from select stalks, or 60 average make 
pound. 40% lint, 1 inch staple, earliest cot- 
ton, easy, picked and on account of strength 
and evenness of staple always commands 
a premium. 

Prices reduced over 25% to match these 
— times. 

to 9 bushels, $2.00 per bushel; 10 to 50, 
$1. oe 50 to 100, $1.65; 100 or more, $1.50. 

Catalog giving full description sent on 
request. 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager 
Commerce, Ga. 


agent. 
a 








North Carolina grown Wannamaker-Cleveland, Coker- 
Cleveland, Simpkin’s fs Ideal. Simpkin’s Big Boll, Im- 
proved King, Mixson’s Big Boll, Mixson’s Full Inch; 

Account and others. These 
will make large 
yields < yf hise grade lint. Write for full information 

Mixson Seed Compeny, Charleston, 


South Careline; 





Grass 
Dallis, Carpet grasses, etc. Free booklet. Lamberts, 
ngton, Ala. 


Darli: 
Lespedeza 


Lespedeza, Dallis and Carpet Grass. V. RB. Bush, 
Albany. Ga. 


pLommon Taspedens: $12, 100. Kobe, etc. Lamberts, 
a. 














Plant Wood’s Improved Hastings Prolific Seed Corn 
for biggest yields. ‘‘It produces more.’’ $2.50 bushel. 
Woods Farm, Brooks, Ga. 


Deep grain, small cob Mosby and Jarvis Golden 
Prolific, right from the grower; $3 bushel; 2 busels $5. 
M. B. Lee, Seed Grower, Corinth, Miss. 


Whatley’s Prolific Seed Corn, direct from the cic 
tors. Peck $1.25; half bustiel $2.25; bushel $4; t 
somes or more, $3.75. Prices f.0.b. Whatley Brothers, 

elena, Q 


Neal’s Paymaster Seed Corn.—Every ear field se- 
lected from two eared stalks; seed one year direct from 
Neal. Bushel $3.50; 5 or more, $3. Foxhall Farms, 
Obion, Tenn. 


Douthit Seéd Corn.—First year from ciptastes: 
kept pure, hand shelled. Peck 70c; half bushel $1.25 
bushel $2.40; f.o.b. Cullman, Ala. E. Lindsey: 
Rt. 7, Cullman, Ala. 


Marett’s Pedigreed Douthit 2 to 3 ear Corn, strain 5, 
ushels, $3.50 per 
Seed Co. 





































4 me bushel; f.0.b ‘estminster. Maret Farm & be 
i Westminster, 8S. C, 
> 

dl Certified Seed Corn.—T ie Red 
. [ 2 Cob, Tennessee Big ‘Yellow, Neal’s 5 Pupmaeter, Watson, 
l 3 Reid’s Yellow Dent, Silver Mine. Delivered your mail 
I box, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia: % bushel $1.60; 
1 bushel $3 (no pecks sold). 20 years seed dealer. 
i W. N. Butler Co., Columbia, Tenn. 
¢ Field Selected Mosby’s Prolific.—Small cob, deep 
, white grain. A Jarvis Golden Prolific; very small 
i stalk, ears low. Both varieties all purpose field corns 





for early and late planting. High yielders for all 
types of soils cnyunice in the South. Peck 90c; bushel 
$3. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C 


* 









seed corn. Write for prices. Dunlap & Son, Williams- Selected seed, 85 cents bushel; 100 bushels, Tbe. “Glen 
A lo. 4 wood Farm, Brooks, Ga. 
Pedigreed Seed Corn, also yee Oats, Soybeans, Addienn’ 4 1 2 bal 
aed ‘Beans aa Cowpeas. Wm. P. Wannamaker, St. a ye lint; a staple: ro tens pg Ml from rm, 
atthews: S.C. boll rot and matures early. Seed shipped in new cot- 


ton bags. W. P. Addison, Blackwells, Ga. 





SUMMEROUR’S 
HALF AND HALE 
COTTON SEED 


Get the best from the original breeders. 
For part-fall payment offer along with low- 
est prices ever made, write us. 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 18, Norcross, Ga. 





Coker er Seven and Lightning Express; both over 
inch po wilt resistant; very prolific. 100 pound 
bag $4. Cook 307-6 Wilt Resistant, bag $3. All pure 
strains, Segrest Farms, Coffee Springs, Ala. 


Selected pure Cook 307-6 wilt resistant cotton seed. 
Privately ginned from $2 bushel seed: 75c_ bushel. 
Pure Rowden 40, $1 bushel. Pure Whatley Prolific seed 
corn, $2 bushel. C, M. Brennan, Brickyard, Ala. 


Cotton Seed.—Carolina grown Dixie-Triumph Wilt- 
Wannamaker-Cleve- 
, inch staple. 


Alabama grown Cook’s 307-7 wilt-resistant 
and Delfos staple, improved, in 100 pound bags, $3 
a bag. All recleaned seed and high test purity and 
germination. W. D. Stegall, Montgomery, * 








» Woodlawn, 





New recleaned paseetoms, seed, $3 per bushel. Felicia 
Fa Wilson, 


New crop Sad ge Leepedene seed. $4 bushel. 
W. Wilson, Dyer. 


Kobe Lespedeza, Test for hay, seed, pasture. George 
E. Davis, Newbern, Tenn. 


Korean, Kobe and Common Lespedeza. Free folder. 
W. P. Dearing, Covington, Tenn. 

Kobe Mammoth Lespedeza, greatest Southern legume, 
Dodder free Korean. Day Williams, Trenton, Ky. 

Tennessee 76 Lespedeza seed, our favorite; also Com- 
mon and Korean. Gibson County Farm Bureau, Tren- 
ton, Tenn. 

For Sale.—Korean, Kobe, Common Lespedeza. Write 
for prices. Henry County Farmers’ Exchange, Paris, 





Jno. 























Korean and Kobe Mammoth Lespedeza Seed.—Dodder 
free; stood the drouth; soil improver. Cuyler Dunbar, 
Tenn, 

Pe ag. .—Korean, Kobe, Tennessee 76, 

ound. Common, l4c. Best grade. Largen 

_ Fayetteville, Tenn. 

Kobe Lespedeza Seed.—Tallest and best 
haymaking and meadow; 35 cents pound. 
ringer, 220 W. Monroe a ~ — N, “ 


Buchanan’s Recleaned 
nut and coco grass. usher S. 75: "6. "as. 3; wv 
Catalogue free, 1 Buchanan’ 8. Tenn. 





33c per 
Lespedeza 





kind for 
E. Bar- 





0. $35, 


TOM WATSON MELON SEED 
Hand saved from selected melons, 
75c pound. 


CAYANA No. 10 SEED CANE, 5 foot av- 
erage, $10 per 1,000, 


THOMSON SEED FARMS, LLOYD, FLA. 


Absolutely pure Stone Mountain Watermelon genuine 
Rockyford Cantaloupe Ha. saved from choicest 
selected specimens, 85c¢ pound; postpaid, Clyde Mad- 
dox, Buford, Ga. 


Miscellaneous Seeds 


Cowpeas, Segbenne. 1 Lespedeza seed, and Seed Corn. 
Wax Grocery Co., Amory, Miss. 


Cowpeas, Soybeans and Peanuts. Write us for price 
list. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


Speckle, Brabham, Unknown Peas; Peanuts: 
Beans; } Carolina Cotton Seed. Oliver 
Union Springs, Ala. 


Fine native Sugar Drip Cane, Improved Golden Dent 

$3. Cl Whippoorwills, Red Rippers, New 
$2.15. ybeang on request, Catawba Seed 
Store, Hickory, N Cc, 


Hardy Alfalfa seed. $7.00: Grimm Alfalfa, $9.00. 
White Sweet Clover, $3.50. Red Clover, $13. Alsike, 
$12. All 60 pound bushel. Return seed if not satis- 
fied. eo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

For Sale.—All varieties Seed Peas, Soybeans, Vel- 
vet Bea Ear and Shelled Corn, Pea- 
nuts, 


. Cured smoked Hams. 
Se prices, Bennett’s Bonded Warehouse, East- 
a. 


Poultry and Eggs 


Baby Chicks 


Eggs Hatched Baby chicks 200, Cat Mountain 
Poultry Farm, , Birmingham, Ala. 

Tancred Eatiare sae 250 to 326 ‘cs half price, 
Debter Hatchery, a 2 Cullman, Ala 

Chicks.—Strong a’ Soealak 1 breeds, 

Seconds, no cripples, $8 per 100. Ata’ Hatcheries. 
Milltown, Ind. 

Twenty-five baby chicks free with each thousand or- 
der for Kudzu crowns, Burr Clover Farms, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina. 

PINEVIEW QUALITY CHICKS 
High producing Tancred Leghorns and 
Soeset Le ge Guaranteed free from B. W. 

d Coccodiosis, Send for circular. 

GARDNER Lara AUB SUR 
Tancreds with 
“Qualits Leghorn 














Velvet 
Cc 


On» 
































a 


fo hundred, 





Cc 
outstanding ae 
Fa Wylam, Ala. 





Reds, Rocks, Leghorns. Day old and started. Prices 
and quality right. Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery, 


Grove Hill. Als. 


LEGHORNS,; REDS, ROCKS 
Quality Chicks, Guaranteed to Live. Rea- 
sonably priced. Write for prices and guar 
antee. BLACKSHEAR HATCHERY 

Blackshear, Georgia 

Rocks, Orpingtons, Minorcas, $i1 per 100; 
Leghorns b= heavy mixed, $10. Postpaid; live deliv- 
ery. Satilla Farms, Waycross, Ga, 

Helm’s Accredited Chicks.—Leghorns, heavies, $8.50; 
Rocks, Reds, $9.45; assorted, $6.95. Postpaid. Cata- 
log. Helm’s Hatchery, Paducah, Ky. 

Highest quality chicks at depression prices. We 
reduced our overhead to give a better price. Write 
for list. Chaffin Hatchery, Tupelo, 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
From viorous, heavy laying stock. Our 
chicks are hatched right and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Write for delivered prices. 
CORDELE HATCHERY, Cordele, Ga. 























Certified Korean Lespedeza a seed, field inspected, 30 
cents per pound, check with order, your money 
zesnened if dissatisfied. C, K. McLemore, Franklin, 

enness' 





Send us your orders and save time. Stanly County’s 
favorite, Common Lespedeza, 14¢ per pound; 25 pounds 
per acre. Write for our prices Soybeans, Mungs. mgt and 
Cowpeas, Stanly Hardware Company, Albemarle, N. C. 


Bab: hicks and hatching eggs from Cook’s Buff 
ingtons, Park’s Barred Rocks, White Leghorns 
and Jersey White Giants, Mrs, Austin, Bessemer, Ala. 


rooders with Mother Bush’s blood tested win- 
Lowest spring prices. 20 

Immediate shipments, prepaid. 
Catalog free. Bush’s Poultry Farms, Clin-~ 





guarantee, 


5 0. 





(Classified Ads continued on next page) 









dvertise Seeds, Poultry and Plants Now! 
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Classified Ads 


Baby Chicks 











i ‘hie _ é prienc breeders. 
Quality Chicks.—Established experienced 

Blood tested flocks. Tancred White Leghorns Book 

February and March delivery, A, & M. School, Car- 


rollton, Ga 


HULL 


>. OQUALIIY. CHIGKS 
PAY EXTRA PROFITS 
Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $11 per 100. 
Heavy Assorted, $9 per 100. White Leg- 


horns, $10 per 100. Write for prices on 
larger quantities. J. C. HULL HATCH- 





ERIES, Memphis, Tenn. 
Guarantee ad | pur irebred < chic ks, “pe »pul ar breeds; electric 
hatched. Heavies $8.50; light $7.50. Safe delivery 


and free literature. Fernclif? Hatchery, Taswell, Ind. 





Manbeck’s Quality Chicks.—Leading breeds, as low 
as 7c. Postpaid, guaranteed 100% live arrival. Write 
now for catalog. The Manbeck Hatchery, Deepwater, 
Missouri. 





IZ Ss Tee S 
QUALITY CHICKS 


Our chicks have proven themselves bet- 
ter baby chicks that live, grow and lay. 
Barred Rocks, Reds, $13.00; bo a and 
Brown Leghorns and Anconas, $11.00, 100% 
live delivery. LESTER’S HATCHERY, 117 
Broad St., Rome, Ga. 
$10.50 per 100. Leghorns, $10. 
Write for prices on 
Hatchery, Collinsville, 





Rocks and Reds, 
All from atate accredited flocks. 
pi on orders. The Southland 

Chicks. —Tancroul Leghorns: 100, $10 to $25. Reds, 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons: 100, $12.50. Postpaid. Cus- 
tom hatching, 2%c egg. Happy Grove Hatchery, Rt. 2, 

Birmingham, Ala, 
~RAMSEY’S ATMORE "HATCHERY, ee 
more, Ala., Alabama State Certified Chicks, 
produced under the most stringent state 
requirements in the South. The best chicks 
you can buy anywhere, and at prices you 
can afford to pay and make money. 

Reds, B. Rocks, W. Wyandottes: 100, $13; 
500, -, atneacet Leghorns from 250 egg 
males: $12; 500, $57.50. Jersey Black 
Giants: 100, $15. These chicks will beat 10c 
cotton. Try them this year. 

tional offer on Mathis guaranteed- 
gl Ag Tending coeetion $5.95 per hundred 
up. 100% live delivery. Catalog free. Mathis Farms, 
— 116, Parsons, Kan. 

Big husky chicks. Gupranined to live. Only 6%c up. 
Ship ped c.o.d. Low prices. ie certified. State 
accredited. 200-300 egg strains. Write for free cata- 
logue. Superior Hatchery, Box S-3. Windsor, Mo. 


CLEAN CHICKS HATCHED IN 
CLEAN INCUBATORS 


ALABAMA cae ACCREDITED 
HATCHERY 
Has od Rey ry new All-Electric Incubators. 
Chicks hatched under such ideal conditions from 
blood tested flocks. 200-300 egg strain, 
GROW, LAY and PAY. Write for early order 
discount. 
GULF COAST HATCHERY, Mobile, Ala. 
Free brooder and feed wth our Trail’s End purebred, 
tested, culled, inspected and guaranteed to live chicks. 


White Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks. Write 
for our low prices. Trail’ 3s End Poultry Farm, Gordons- 


ville, ian 
BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 
QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
Buy some of Judge Chapin’s Tennessee 
chicks. Standard bred, prize winners from 
heavy laying free range flocks of White 
Leghorns, Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds. 
Official inspection. ge mag service. Write 
for description and p 
THE TENNESSEE. “HATCHERY 
Greenville, Tenn. 
Tancred White Leghorn baby chicks, $9 per hundred; 


Rocks and Reds, $10 per hundred; large breed broilers, 
$9; small breed broilers, $6. Send only $1 per_hun- 


























dred deposit, balance c.o.d. Waverly Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville. Va. 
Guaranteed aceredited baky chicks from the best 


hatcheries ane the cleanest ‘flocks of excellent breed- 
ing. All leading breeds. For list of hatcheries and 
breeders write Alabama Farm Bureau Poultry Asso- 
ciation, Auburn, Ala. 


Baby Chicks’ 


Golden Sunflower Chicks Make Money.—Guaranteed 
to live 30 days. Backed by years of egg breeding and 
trapnesting. 19 varieties. Lowest prices ever made. 

Farm, Box 26. Shawnee, Okla. 


Parkin Poultry 
GEYER’S HI-GRADE CHICKS 
Fine, husky, liveable baby chicks—the 


kind that “LAY AND PAY 
25 50 100 500 


S. C. White Leghorns. $2.7 he $5.00 $9.00 $42.50 
Se Ce MBCONBS ss on ees.s 2 5.00 9.00 42.50 
Reds, Barred Rocks ... to 5.50 10.00 47.50 
Wh. Wyan., Bf. Orps. 3. 25 6.00 11.00 52.50 
Heavy Assorted ....... 2. 2.75 5.00 9.00 42.50 
Ass’t’d Odds and Ends 2.50 4.50 8.00 37.50 


TERMS-—+$1.00 deposited with each order for 
100 chicks or less, balance C. O. D. if re- 
quested. 100% live delivery. 


GEYER’S HATCHERY 
_ 1702 Foster Avenue, Memphis, ‘Tenn, 
Babe Chicks. —Ohio accredited, Best purebred stock. 
Leading breeds. Personally inspected and _ carefully 
supervised. ‘If you want best quality chicks which have 
had more than usual attention, write to me. Paul 
Grose, Sunbeam Hatchery, Box D, Findlay, Ohio. 


Alabama Accredited Chicks.—Blood tested, shipped 
under state labels. Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 
$11 per hundred. Rhode Island Reds and Barred Rocks, 
$10 per hundred. White and Brown Leghorns, $8 per 
hundred. Prepaid. Live delivery guaranteed. Order 
from this ad. Prompt shipment. Florence Hatchery, 
(State Accredited No. 24), Florence, Ala. 


HIGH QUALITY CHICKS 
Buy chicks from B. W. D. tested hens. 
Our flocks are high producers, excellent 
quality and disease free. Chicks that live 

and produce. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS, BARRED 
ROCKS AND WHITE LEGHORNS 
Write for prices. 


A. & M. HATCHERY, TIFTON, GEORGIA 


~ Single Comb White Leghorn baby chicks (Wyckoff 
strain) from breeders of size and type expertly mated 
to pedigreed males. At prices in line with other com- 
modities, Thousands ready for shipment every week. 
Write today for my yon ta ange Bo gue and price list. 
Breeder of quality Leghorns ars. Thousands 
of satisfied customers. Carl Gilliland. Siler City, N. €. 




















“OLD HICKORY” BABY CHICKS 


From Free Range, Purebred, in- 
spected Stock, culled for egg 
production. 


HATCHED pemagite wear poogai 
500 
White Leghorns ..... ‘2 2 $4. 30 Posy 00 $38.00 


Barred Rocks, Reds, 
White Rocks ..... «+. 2.75 5.00 9.00 43.00 
Wh. Wyandottes, Buff 


Orpingtons .......... 2.75 5.00 9.00 43.00 
Assorted heavy breeds 2.25 4.00 7.00 35.00 
Assorted, our choice .. 2.00 3.50 6.00 30.00 

Custom hatching only $3 per tray of 156 eggs. 
“Old Hickory” chicks are hatched every 
Monday and Thursday. Charges prepaid, 

live delivery guaranteed. 
JACKSON HATCHERY, Brownsville,Tenn. 








Games 
15 Allen Roundhead pit game eggs, $2: postpaid. 
Fred Tidwell, Letcher, Ala. e 
Jersey Black Giants 
16 blood tested Black Giant eggs, 5.28. Marcy 


Farms cocks. Page Vick. Olmstead, 


Giant chicks, $12.50; good as ges costing twice 
as much, Stock direct from Marcy Farm. New blood 
this season. Graves’ Hatchery, Pageland, 8S. C. 








Jersey White Giants 


Genuine White Giants, Black Giants. Buff Minorcas. 
Chicks, eggs. The Phomas Farms, Pleasanton, Kas. 


White Giants.- —Largest. white chicken on 
Foundation from Madison Square Garden win- 


Gragg, Clanton, Ala. 








Jersey 
earth, 
ners. Eggs and chicks. V. J. 





Leghorns 


Blood tated. Single Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for 
hatching, $1.2! Cc. L. Jenkins, Oxford, Ala. 
Chicks, eae eut half. Purebred Tancred 
Leghorns. Debter Hatchery, Rt. 2, Cullman, Ala. 


Buff Leghorn chicks; free offer. Mrs. E. F. Jones, 
tallatin, Tenn. 











DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS! 
OUR PRICES HAVE BEEN CUT TO FIT THIS 
wear ta oe ki SOME IN 500 LOTS AS LOW 

S$ $7.62 per hundred. Southern acclimated chicks. 
Direct from hoa! cue rrag pedigreed ancestry, records 
to 330 eggs. Blood _ tested. anered Ase English 
Leghorns, Park’s Barred Rocks, Fishel yiite 
Rocks, Rucker Reds, Byer’s Orpingtons, Fishel W: 
andottes. 100% live arrival. . oO. D. Practical 
Service Book for Southern Poultry Keeper. FREE. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS 
Box 104, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


State sestitiog Tancred Leghorn chicks: 100, wi 
500, $57. 10% off for three weeks notice. 
ott “Atmore, Ala. 


Densmore. White Leghorn Chicks. rey i pares ante 
certified, blood tested. Trapnested under R.O.P. official 
records up to 300 eggs. Moderate prices, Live. deliv- 
ery. Catalog free. Densmore Poultry Farm, Box 267G, 
Roanoke, Va. 








Plymouth Rocks 


Pure Barred Rock eggs: 15, $1. Holterman’s. Mrs. 
Alma Young, Edna, Ala. 





Quality Chicks That Live.—Thousands of big, husky 
chicks each Wednesday. Pure Tancred pedigreed males 
from 300 egg hens miad to all Leghorns, at $10 per 
100. Reds, yore, 2.50. White Langshans and Light 
Brahmas, $13. oes ‘live bape gg prepaid. Madison 
County Sa Huntsville, 


gar state accredited chicks Gon extra high pro- 
duc’ hens, ag to live. English Leghorn 
chicks: : 100, $12; $55; 1,000, $100. Lew mating 
100, $14. ‘park's Barred Rocks, Mahood Single 
Comb Reds, Silver Laced Wyandottes: 100, $13; 500, 
$60. Order from this ad. 5% discount cash with order, 
Riemer’s Poultry & Dairy Farm, Elberta, Ala. 


CHAMPION CHICKS 


Prepaid, 100% Delivery 25. 50 100 400 
White Leghorns »..........$3.00 $5.50 $10 $38 
Reds, Barred Rocks ...... 3.25 6.00 11 42 
White Rocks, Buff Rocks 3.25 6.00 11 42 
Wh. Wyandottes, Bf. Orps. 3.50 6.50 12 44 
Heavy Mixed 5.00 9 34 


SAUCE EN TAL HATCHERY 
Box G Memphis, Tenn. 


Seventeen popular varieties hatched and blood tested 
five consecutive years to eradicate disease. We guaran- 
tee the quality wyith 100% alive delivery. prepaid 
itv Please write for our catalogue: it is beautifully 
muetroted and, chicks are priced to sell, with quick 

reful service rendered to all. Atz’s Blue Mound 
Hatcheries, Milltown, Ind. 


Here’s a Bargain.—Blood tested chicks: big. strong, 

oa electric hatched, Per 100 Brown 

horns, and heavy mined. L i _ Whit ced "Wynd = bared Rocks, 
Rs, 


Grringtons, 410. $1 per 100 devosh 100% 
ons, ir. 

7 order. teele’s 
ellsville, 














Fishel White Rocks; oe eggs, $1.25; postpaid. 


John Rousseau, Limrock, 
Parks’ strain ae Rock hatching eggs; Cream 
grade, $2; 3.50; postpaid. Permit 24C31. 
Evans Kelly, Scottsboro, Ala. 
Park’s Barsed; purebred stock. Eggs, $1 setting, 
postpaid. Lizzie Campbell. Meridianville, Ala. 
Rhyne’s Exquisite strain Barred Plymouth Rocks; 
bred true to type, color, with underbarring. High egg 
production behind them, Winners in the largest shows 














in two Carolinas, Write for prices on eggs. Wayne 
F. Rhyne, Fancier, Gastonia, N. C. 
Rhode Island Reds 
Hall, Talladega, 


Donaldson Reds, blood tested. A. 
Alabama, 





Wyandottes 
Columbian Wyandottes.—10 pullets, 1 cockerel, $15. 
J. W. Upchurch, Gordo, Ala. 


Heavy laying Buff Wyandottes. Eggs: $1.50, 15. 
Sunnydale Poultry Yards, Indian Springs, Tenn. 


Ps Laced_Wyandottes: blood tested, we. $1.25 
r 17. Mrs. John Miller, Box 16, Olmstea 


Silver Wyandotte stock. Eggs: fifteen $1; 100, $4.25. 
pew. sons: dozen $3. 50, $4. Mary Rinehart, Benton, 
entucky, 














Heavy laying Partrige Wyandottes. Eggs: $1.50, 15; 
$4, 50. Special mating, $2 setting. Suanydéle Poul- 
try Yards, Indian Springs, Tenn. 





Geese 


Big Blue Toulouse geese eggs, $2.25 per dozen; de- 
livered. D. W. Pickle, Hamilton, Miss. 


‘Pheasants 


Pheasants.—Several varieties. Southern bred, there- 


” Instructions ; 


Do It Yourself.—Tile your bathroom and kitchen 
walls for 10c per square foot. 





fore sure to thrive in Dixie, Birds and eggs. Gragg’s Write A. I. Neuen- 
Pheasantry, Clanton, Ala. schwander, 1239 N. W, 22nd Ave., Miami, Fla. 
Turkeys Kodak Finishing 
Giant Bronze turkey eggs, $3.50 dozen. Alfred Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co., 


McCaleb, Glen Allen, Ala. 


Mammoth Bronze hens: 3 
A. P. Troutman, Addor, N. 


Pure White Holland eggs: o dozen, delivered. Banks 
County Poultry Farm, Alto, Ga. 





oe” $7; toms: $8.50, $10, 








Giant Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs, 50c each; $5 
dozen. Guaranteed. Sylvester Farm, Comer, Ala. 


Bourbon. Red turkey eggs. Bauman and Honssinger 
strains. Cedar Heights Turkey Farm, Demopolis, Ala. 


Superior Copperbacks.—When quality is a considera- 
tion and your demands require larger and better Bronze 
turkeys. Eggs, poults, Zethel Emerson, Bowie, Texas. 


Two or More Breeds 


Ducklings, Goslings, Turkey Poults, Baby Chicks.— 
New low prices. Write for illustrated catalog telling 
“‘How to Raise Ducks for Profit.’ Ridgway Duck 
Hatchery, LaRue, Ohio. 


Poultry Feed i 


Rice Chicken Feed, $1.50 per hundred, f.o.b. 
Orleans, La. Superior to other grains. United Bics 
Milling Products Co. 




















Livestock 


Essex 
Registered Essex. W. J. Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 





Guinea Hogs 
Guinea Hog pigs cheap. JW Shelton, Letcher, Ala. 


Poland-Chinas 


of national champion breeding. 
a 





Service boars, $25; 
Cc. C. Andrews, Ozark, 








Poland China bred gilts, service boars. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. J. F. Jacks, Stewart, Miss. 
Registered Spotted Poland hogs; all ages. Champion 


breeding. Ewing Farms, 2ist Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 

Big bone rete Poland China pigs, males and gilts, 
for sale. Registered; life-immuned against cholera. 
N. H. Bacon, Trwinton, Ga. 





Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 
Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c, 
Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala. 
Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and six 
glossy prints for lic. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala 
Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film developed 
5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 





Wilson Studio, 











Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Of Interest to Women 
Quilt Patterns.—Eight beautiful patterns with full 


instructions mailed for 25c. The Fair. Waco, Texas. 


Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.—Guaranteed 

its any sewing machine. Prepaid 50c or sent c.o.d 
Sear free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., D5, Sedalia. 
Missouri. 


With each purchase of $2 bottle French Narcissus 
perfume and $1 7 Beldaire Face Powder at introduc- 
tory price of $1, 1.95 pair Dulesco Chiffon Hose free. 
Send money ier $1 for set postpaid, or for particu- 
lars address W. G. Sinyard, Anderson, Ala. 


Patents 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book. 
‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Inventicn’’ 
form. No meee for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney. 77-S 
Security Savings & Commercial Bank Building (directly 
opposite U. 8S. Patent Office). Washington, D. C. 


Schools and Colleges 
Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a steady 
pa a 7 Job: $105-$250 month, Write. Ozment Inst 
225, St. 8. Mo. 




















Spray Materials 
Buchanan’s Summer Peach Spray: 5 pounds $1.10; 
10, $1.75; 25, $3.25; 50. $5; postpaid. Spray materials 
for every purpose described in free catalogue, Buchan- 
an’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Tobacco 


Thirty Chewing Twists. = postpaid. Ford Tobacco 
Company, D177, Paducah, 








Aberdeen-Angus 


For best registered Angus cattle, all ages, both sex, 
write Hugh Sanford, Mocksville, N. C. 


Tobacco.—Smoking, 10 =v $1.20; chewing $1.65; 
40 plugs $1.40. Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky. 
Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed chewing, 10 pounds 
$2.20; smoking $1.50. Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 








Guernseys 


For Sale.—Young registered Guernsey bulls: best 
Langwater breeding. Hugh Sanford, Mocksville, N. C. 


Herefords 


Registered Polled Herefords. Lamberts, Darlington, 
labama,. 





hy Postpaid— es a aged in_bulk; chewing, 
10 pounds $2; smoking $1.25. Norman Jolley, Dresden, 
‘Tennessee. 

Better Leaf Tobacco.—New low prices. Write “s 
see what we have. Sample 10c. Troutt & Son. D 
Hickory, Ky. 

Tobacco, * Postpaid. 
one $2.25. Smoking $1.50. 








Selected red leaf chewing. 10 
Alfred Jones, Dresden, 





Dogs 











mellow chewing. 3 years old; 10 


Tobacco.—Sweet, 2 
Postpaid. J. O. Ham- 


pounds $2.25. Smoking $1.75. 
blin, Dresden, Tenn. 





t 
| NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL Tobacco, Postpaid.—Good red leaf. mellowed in bulk 
| the buyer is required to return dogs within the 4 , : > 
4 specified time according to advertiser’s contract. aes SP eee ee ee ee 

Chewing, 5 





Redbone hound pups, Write Sidney Jackson, Com- 


merce. Ga. 


For Sale.—Opossum and coon hound pups, six months 
2 J. S. Lauder, 1621 Galveston Avenue, Ft. Worth, 
exas. 





Leaf ae. —Quality guaranteed. 
pounds $1.25; 10, $2.20. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pay 
postman United Farmers, Bardwell. Ky. 

Natural Leaf Tobacco, guaranteed. Chewing. 5 pounds 

$2. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
when received. Doran, ‘Farms, Murray, Ky. 








Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding. care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Procucts Corp., 1026 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 








Miscellaneous 


Bees—Bee Supplies 


Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Write for catalog. The 
Stover Apliaries, Tibbee Station. Miss. 





Canvas Covers 


United States Government Canvas Covers.—New td 
olive drab covers. Absolutely waterproof. Size 12xl 

12-ounce, each $7; six for $36; 14-ounce, each $8; six 
for $42; f.0.b. Indianapolis. Send 20% with order, 
balance c.o.d. ney cover guaranteed as represented 


Hoosier Brand Whi 
price list on Pin 
G Co., Progressive Dept., 
Indiana. 


Box 574, ‘Indianapolis, 





Catalogs 


Buchanan’s new catalogue free. Seeds, Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Spray Materials, Fertilizers, Buchanan’s, Mem- 
phis. Tenn. 





Collections 


Accounts, Notes, Mortgages collected everywhere. No 
charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, Som- 
erset ° 





Chair Bottoms 


Smooth White Oak Splints, % inch wide, 10 feet 
long. 1,000 feet $1.50. postpaid. David Hardin, 
Patesville, Ky. 





Farm Machinery 


P-O0-Z Budding Paste, Universal Budding Tools. 
Henry Bell, Bastrop, Texas. 


Bull Dog Dise Jointer cuts through. turns under 
clovers, stalks, vines. weeds. Write for circular. Agents 
wanted. Mullins-Giison Mfg. Co., Rushville, Ind. 








Fertilizer 
BEFORE YOU BUY A SACK OF 
FERTILIZER 
Read our ad on page 11 of this issue. 
STANDARD CHEMICAL CO., Troy, Ala. 


Furs 


Let us tan and make up your Furs. We also re- 
mepdel, ean and dye old furs. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
rginia. . 








Hosiery 
Ladies’ Rayon Hose, imperfect. 12 pairs $1.20, post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Economy Hosiery Com- 


pany, Asheboro, N. C. 

Ladies’ io Senlened Silk Hosiery imperfects. six 
pair $3; post Cask with order. Eagle Hosiery 
Company, wih Point. N. C. . 








Ladies’ Rayon Hose, $1.75 pair: postpaid. 
Slightly irregular. Men’s Sox Write for new 
bargain cata and other specialties I carry. Lewis 
Sales Company, Asheboro, ax Cc. 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow, juicy 
leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Best smoking, 
20e pound. Mark Hamlin Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 


‘obacco, yer y guaranteed. Aged mellow chewing, 
5 uae $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1: 
10 pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 


Tobacco Postpaid.—Fancy high grade red leaf chew- 
ing, 10 pounds $2.50; etxra fine smoking, 10, $1.85. 
Satisfaction sees A. F. Garner, Dresden, Tenn. 


Tenn Leaf.—Mild and sweet; 10 pounds 
picked. chewing, ag & 20; 10 pounds mellow smoking, $1.60. 
You pay postage. Collier Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert ~~ 3-4 
mechanic and help 7 get a good job. he cost 
you is small. No groee taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville ‘Auto. School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

We buy names of families needing monuments. Send 
for proposition, Wilburn Marble Co., Dept. PF, At- 
anta. 

Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
fangs, and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerms 
Co., Dept. 83, St. Louts, Mo. * 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 663, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wanted.—County salesman with car, 




















Concord 














to demonstrate 





for large Ohio manufacturer. First class job. Fyr- 
Fyter Co., 2157, Dayton, Ohio. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Prof- 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 


Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


Large importer of Necklaces offers exclusive agency 
and entirely new proposition. Enormous demand No 
competition. Unlimited possibilities. LaRomance. 566 
Broadway, New York. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 4 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, : # 


Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. All 
brass; throws continuous stream. Established 40 years. 
Particulars free. Rusler Co., Box C-4, Johnstown, Ohio. 


Make up to $90 weekly. Sell finest quality Cina 
Neckwear direct from factory. Amazingly low prices. 
Newest. snappy pafterns, rich materials, splendid work- 
manship. Samples and own ties free. Write Cincin- 
nati Neckwear Co., Dept. CC-27. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


No Dull Times Selling Food!—People 48,000 eat. Fed- 
eral distributors make big memes; ; to $3,000 yearly 
or more. No capital or ex 
nan or yg Reg : _ ish free orgs saee, 

conse ai ee samples for c' eo 

orders. Exclusive territory. Ask now. Federal Pure 
Food Co., G2311 Archer, Chicago. 


Selling experience unnecessary, but only reliable 
people need‘apply. We supply everything. Products, 
sales outfits. sales and service methods that get the 

most business everywhere. Superior Rawleigh quality. 
old established demand, lowest prices. guarantee of sat- 
isfaction or no sale, makes quick sales. home and 
farm necessities, all guaranteed best values. If you 
are willing to work quay, every day for good pay. 

write for information how to start your own business 
be our capital. W. T. Rawleigh Co. Dept. CR POF. 

reeport, s 
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One Gallus Departmint fer Men 


BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


OST every paper you pick up now- t’ git there just about dinner time, too. 
adays has got an artickel in it tellin’ I don’t reckon Mister Glober knows it, 
us farmers that -we got t’ “Live at but I’m willin’ t’ bet that Mis’ Glober 


Home.” I reckon that’s mighty good has a heap t’ say about runnin’ that place, 
advice, an’ so fer’s I’m concerned, I’m an’ gittin’ him t’ do. what she wants 
aimin’ t’ do that very thing. In fack, done, too. You notice how that girl told 


me ef I didn’t answer her letter, she 
wasn’t goin’ t’ clame me fer her uncle? 
That shows she knows how t’ boss a 
man around, an’ she ain’t but 8 years 
old, at that. By th’ time she’s twenty, 
she'll have all th’ young fellers in that 
settlemint reddy t’ lie down an’ let her 
walk on ’em, an’ be glad of the chanst. 


I ain’t got no other place t’ live, an’ I 
don’t reckon manny of you fellers has 
either. I know I ain't had no irivite 
fr’m th’ storekeeper t’ spend next year 
with him, an’ th’ banker ain’t sent me 
word that he'd like fer me t’ come over 
t’? his house an’ make him a visit tel 
times got good again, an’ I been behavin’ 
myself so good that th’ sheriff ain’t got 
no excuse t’ furnish me with room an’ 
board untel next term of court, so I jest 
don’t see nuthin’ t’ do but jest live at 
home, like these folks says t’ do. 


You-all know I don’t never give no 
advice, an’ I’m jest tellin’ about Mister 
Glober on account I don’t want t’ have 
no fallin’ out with Miss Luella. I s’pose 
you-all aim t’ go ahead an’ raise every 


|g eee bale of cotton you kin, like you gen’- 
Th’ main questshun, looks t’ me like, rully do. Ef you do, prob’ly you'll be 
is how t’ live at home. Now there's @ble t’ git as much as 5 ’r 6 cents a 


pound fer it next fall. Ef it was me, 
an’ I was aimin’ t’ do annything like 
that, I’d projeck around an’ see couldn't 
I git me a wife that knowed how t’ make 
as good a garden as Mis’ Glober does, 
even ef I had t’ trade in th’ one I got 
now an’. give sump’n t’ boot. 


But I want ¢t’ tell you-all right now, 
you better not come foolin’ around my 
place tryin’ t’ git a-holt of Miss Sally, 
whitch she is as good a hand with a gar- 
den as annybuddy, an’ ef I ketch anny of 
work but ate you fellers foolin’ around with her, I'll 
put a load of bird shot into you. 


sump’n that’s botherin’ a heap of folks 
these days, an’ it ain’t only farmers that’s 
studyin’ about it, neither. Lots of peo- 
ple that left th’ farm a few years back 
is beginnin’ t’? wonder how they’re goin’ 
t’ pay house rent, an’ lectric light bills, 
an’ water bills, an’ buy some coal, an’ 
all sech as that. They thought they was 
mighty smart when they left th’ farm an’ 
went t’ town, an’ had a good job, an’ 
could go to a pickcher show every night, 
an’ allways had cash munney in _ their 
pocket, an’ didn’t have t’ 
hours a day. 

But this here town livin’ costs a heap 
of munney, an’ when th’ job gives out, 
th’ bills keeps right on a-comin’ in, an’ 
from what I kin hear, there’s a heap of 
them town folks that wishes they could 
set down an’ eat farm rashuns, draw a 
bucket of water out’n th’ well on th’ 
porch, an’ set around a hick’ry wood fire 
of an evenin’. 

They might not have so manny fancy 
clothes, an’ maybe they wouldn’t git t’ 
see so manny pickcher shows, but they'd 
be a heap easier in their minds. Now of 
coarse what I’m talkin’ about is country 
folks livin’ at home, an’ makin’ their 
livin’ there too. Ef they don’t do that, 
they kin perish t’ death jest as good in 
th’ country as they kin in town, an’ they 
don’t show mutch more sense than God 
gives t’ goslin’s. 
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What started me t’ talkin’ about it, 
was a letter I got th’ other day fr’m a 
little girl whitch I want you-all t’ read, 
an’ maybe it might do you some good :— 





Home Raised Sweets 
(Concluded from page 24) 


association because of ease of operation, 
the bees themselves appear to lose their 
resentment. And why not, with an 
abundance of honey already stored for 
their consumption, more nectar in the 
field to satisfy their natural inclina- 
tion for work, and room in which to 
store it, and especially when the opera- 
tor politely enters their home instead of 
tearing the door down or knocking out a 
side of the house, or, as is sometimes yet 
done, suffocating the householders with 
dense fumes of burning sulphur? If a 
certain colony continues painfully hostile 
under good treatment, it is possible to 
purchase a good queen from a_ reliable 
breeder and in a few weeks’ time repopu- 
late the entire colony with bees of a more 
amiable disposition. 

Not every section is adapted to honey 
production, and the quality of honey pro- 
duced will depend upon the variety of 
flowers growing locally from which the 
nectar is obtained. Wide expanses of 
prairie, with few streams and forest trees, 
therefore lacking a continuous nectar 
flow throughout the warmer months, are 
not generally fitted to honey production. 
Even here, however, nectar producing, 
plants often bloom profusely for a few 
weeks, and if the beekeeper is alert to 
feed his bees at times when they might 
otherwise starve, the ownership of a few 
hives may prove profitable. Certainly in 
heavily wooded sections and in areas 
where sweet clover or other nectar pro- 
ducing farm crops are generally grown, 
every farmer should consider the owner- 
ship of one to five colonies of bees. 


Burnsville, Miss. 
Dear Uncle Bill Rumpus:— 

I am a little girl 8 years old, and I go to 
school. I sure do enjoy reading your pieces 
in the paper. Daddy has built him a new 
chicken house. We have 60 chickens. Daddy 
raises cotton, corn, peanuts, sweet potatoes, 
Irish potatoes. Daddy had one acre in toma- 
toes, and I helped pick them until my back 
was nearly broken, and we grew popcorn, too, 
and hogs, and we have four cows and one mule 
and two mares and two mule colts. We al- 
ways have a good garden every year. Mam- 
ma raises beans, cabbages, onions, cucumbers, 
lettuce, radishes, mustard, and plenty of good 
things to eat. 

Your little frend, 
Luella Glober. 
S. If you don’t answer my letter, I won’t 
claim you as my Uncle Bill. 


Now there’s a feller that don’t need 
t’ be told t’ “live at home.” I'll bet that 
feller Mister Glober made up his mind a 
long time ago that he was goin’ t’ live 
at home, an’ more’n that, he found out 
how t’ do it. He might not have made. 1. A slight degree of natural inclina- 
as manny bales of cotton as some of you ‘10 on the part of the would-be beekeeper. 
fellers made, but I'll bet he ain’t missed 2. A location, within two miles of 
gittin’ three meals a day this past year, which nectar producing flowers bloom in 
an’ I'll bet you there ain't no big pile of fairly continuous succession during the 
tin cans out back of his house, neither. warm months. 

| Sam a |} 3. An initial capital ciinkiiiia hile to about 


Ef I ever git down in that country, I $10 per colony. : 
aim t’ stop by an’ see Miss Luella an’ 4. The use of modern equipment. 
her paw an’ maw, an’ I’m goin’ t’ figger 5. A very few minutes to be given for 


The main essentials of success in bee- 
keeping might be summarized as :— 


occasional observation of the condition of 
the bees and removal of honey when a 
surplus is found in-the hive. 

These provided, and with five colonies, 
it is possible for the farmer to furnish his 
table each day with a home raised des- 
sert, either in the form of honey itself, 
or in the form of cakes, candies, and 
various other dishes. to the preparation 
of which honey has been found adapted. 





Stephens Heavy Winner 


HE state cotton and corn contest win- 
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Make sure 
your tobacco 
fertilizer 
contains at 





ners have been announced and Stephens 
County took the lion’s share of the prizes, 
reports District Extension Agent T. L. 
Asbury. A. P. Johns, Toccoa, won the first 
prize of $1,000 in the cotton production 
contest with a yield of 6,856 pounds of 
lint cotton on five acres. Mr. Johns also 
won first prize ($200) in the staple con- 
test. J. B. Hallford, Toccoa, won sec- 
ond prize of $300 with a yield of 6,752 
pounds of lint cotton on five acres. How- 
ard Hallford won seventh place in the 
production contest with a yield of 4,108 
pounds lint cotton on five acres. He also 
won third place in the staple contest, the - 
prize being $100. 

J. B. Hallford won the grand prize 
for the state corn contest with a yield 
of 123.04 bushels per acre on his five- 
acre plot. Also this was high yield in 
North Georgia Lowland Division. He 
won the $100 cash prize and the trophy 
offered by Wiley Moore. A. P. Johns | 
won third place, and a $50 prize in the 
North Georgia Lowland Division with a | 
yield of 108.31 bushels per acre. How- 
ard Hallford won fifth award with a 
yield of 83.31 bushels per acre on his 
five acres. His prize was $25 in cash. 








Redwood for the South 
By CHARLBS HILEY 
Perry County, 
OME months back you had a forestry | 
article about a couple of cork oaks ' 
1 Alabama. It might be of interest to | 
many to know that there is a redwood 
tree very much at home in the grounds 
of the Episcopal church at Marion, Ala. 
It is said to have been planted 80 years 
ago. It is now about two feet in diame- 
ter and already overtops some glorious 
forest oaks. Since it does well here it 
looks as if nuclei of redwoods might be 
planted on many of these hills. As I 
understand, they spread and some day 
there might be something on a lot of | 
these hills that would be worth while. 
Where could seedlings be obtained rea- 
sonably ? Why has no consideration been 
given to this tree in Alabama? 
EDITOR’S NOTE.—The United States For- 
est Service, Washington, D. C., will be glad to 


supply information concerning sources of seed- 
ling trees of any commercial species. 


i 
Alabama | 





Geese as Hoe Hands 


T A time when we all need to cut 

production costs in every way pos- 
sible, we are undoubtedly missing a good 
thing when we fail to let geese help 
clean our cotton fields. If any cotton 
grower missed in our last issue the re- 
markapbie article on “Geese as Hoe 
Hands,” by B. L. Moss, the well known 
Miss!ssippt cotton planter, he had better 
look up page 44 of that issue right away. 





Beekeepers Elect 


T THE recent annual conference of 
the Southern States Beekeeping 
Federation held in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, E. G. LeStourgeon, San Antonio, 


Texas, was elected president to succeed 
J. J. Wilder, Waycross, Georgia. J. M. 
Robinson, Auburn, was elected secre- 


tary, and J. W. Barney, Bradenton, Fla., 
first vice-president. 

State vice-presidents elected or renam- 
ed included J. M. Curtis, Montgomery, 
for Alabama and D, W. Howell for 
Georgia. 
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reduce wastage 
improve body 
make smooth leaf 
reduce diseases 
increase price 
improve yields 


To increase the 
potash in your 
fertilizer with 


every ton apply 


200 


POUNDS 


Sulphate 
f 
Potash 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY.., Inc. 
of Amsterdam, Holland 


740 Hurt Bldg. 





Atlanta, Georgia 








Sudan Grass 


Feed- 
Almost equal Alfalfa for 


The best of all Annual Hay and Pasture Crops. 
ing value equal to Timothy, 
Milk Cows. Grows anywhere. Resists Drouth. Low 
Seeding Cost per Acre. Write U. S. Dept. Agriculture, 
Washington, for Farmer’s Bulletin 1126-F on Sudan, 
(Advertisement) 
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THIS 
HARD - WORKING 


FARM HAND 
DOES 3 JOBS 


farm hand 

knows how to 
do more than one job. And many 
a farmer now knows by experience 
that 3-in-One Oil is one of the best 
farm hands in the world. 


Three-in-One cleans, lubricates 
and prevents rust—all at one 
time—wherever you use it. And 
because 3-in-One is blended by a 
special process from animal, min- 
eral and vegetable oils, it does 
these three jobs far better than any 
plain mineral oil ever can. 


Used regularly on all your farm 
tools, light implements, cream 
separator, and in the house, on 
the sewing machine, 3-in-One Oil 
prolongs service and saves many 
a repair bill. Sold in both handy 
cans and bottles by all good grocery, 
drug, hardware and general stores. 
Write today for free sample and 
“Dictionary of Uses.” 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 253 
130 William Street, New York 
Factories: Rahway, N. J. Montreal, Que. 


Jin-One Oil 








F riday-the ‘Thirteenth 


way now in the dark,” Jimmy cautioned 
as he crept cat-footed across the room. 

His hand touched the wall and he 
found the line of beading. His fingers 
slid over the knobs. Ten—fifteen. Then 
he pressed, and as he did, slipped the 
fingers of his left hand under the mold- 
ing and pulled. 

“Cotton!” Low ag his voice was, it 
was full of excitement. “I’ve got it. The 
door’s open. Come over here and flash a 
light inside.” 


LMOST before the words were 
spoken, a white beam from the 
flashlight was playing on a narrow zig- 
zag stairway, built, as Irene had told 
them, in a false end of the wide chimney. 
“Clever—I’ll say the old boy was. Un- 
less you were wise to it, you'd never 
guess there was anything here but chim- 
ney, big as they used to build these old 
ones. Come along, let’s go down. No. 
Wait a minute. Turn your light around 
here so that I can see how this catch on 
the inside works. The door shuts of it- 
self and we'd be in a peach of a fix if we 
got in and couldn’t get out.” 

Cotton moved the light so that it play- 
ed on the inside of the door which was 
thick enough to insure that there would 
be no hollow echo should anyone try to 
discover the secret by tapping the walls. 
' “T see how it works,” Jimmy decided, 
after a moment’s examination. “Slide 
this button along the groove and it pulls 
back the latch. See? But to be dead 
sure, go down and try the one below. 
I'll hold this open while you do. There’s 
just a chance that a bird smart enough to 
make this thing would fix some sort of 
gadget so that the door won’t work 
closed in the same way that it does when 
it’s open.” 

A moment later, Cotton’s voice came 
up to him from below. “It’s all right. 
It opens.” ' ; 

Jimmy took his hand from the door, 
and a faint click in the darkness told him 
that it had closed. Then he felt his way 
down and joined Shackleford, Let’s have 
some light and look around. No danger 
of anyone seeing it in here.” 

“There’s the candle Miss Trevor left 
here,” Cotton said, pointing to it, lying 
on a step at the first turning. “And she 
was certainly right when she said nobody 
could pass her. Impossible on these nar- 
row stairs. So far her story checks,” 


“Yes, it does, but I hope that it’s go- 
ing to stop checking right here. Look 
about and see if there isn’t some way or 
other to get downstairs. There may ‘be 
a trap in the floor, or something.” 


Ee CH by inch, they searched without 
finding one single thing to show that 
the stairs went any farther than the 
second floor. 

“I’m sorry, but it looks as if her dope 
is going to keep on being right,’ Cot- 
ton said, straightening up. “I don’t see 
a thing.” 

“I’m not through hunting yet, but I’ve 
got to have some air. It’s getting stifling 
in here. Put out your light. I’m going 
to open the door. There that’s better,” 
he announced, as a draft. of fresh air 
blew in from the dark sitting room. 

“Wait a second until I cover up the 
crack under the hall door with my coat, 
and I’m going to turn on the lights. With 
them on and the panel open, we'll have 
more room and can see better. I’m go- 
ing to try that.” 

As the lights flashed on, both men 
glanced at the windows. All the curtains 
were tightly drawn. 

“Now we can take our time, No chance 
of anybody seeing the light in here,” 
Jimmy decided, returning to the door of 
the secret stairway and propping it open. 
“Now I’m going to have another cut 
at 46” 

After half an hour, he gave it up. “Miss 
Trevor was right. The stairway ends 
right here. As far as the murder goes, 
we might as well have never found it.” 
He moved the chair aside that he had 
been using as a prop, and the panel 
swung shut. Then he stood staring at the 
smooth wall, which a moment before 
had been an open doorway, 


(Continued from page 30) 


Suddenly, he whirled around and faced 
Shackleford, “Quick, boy,! Give me your 
coat. I’ve got an idea and I'd better 
catch it quick before it curdles on me. 
Stand still where you are for a minute. 
I’m going to put the lights out.” 


N THE darkness, Cotton heard the 
door between the sitting room and 

Mrs. Brent’s bedroom open. Then the 
room beyond was lit by a soft glow of 
the night light. Curious to know what 
Parr was doing, he moved a few steps 
and looked through the door. Jimmy’ 
Parr was stretched out on Alma Brent’s 
bed. The next moment he got up, moved 
quickly around to the other side and lay 
down again. Then he jumped up and 
came back into the sitting room and 
turned on the lights. His eyes were 
blazing. 

“What is it?” Cotton demanded tensely, 
catching some of the other man’s excite- 
ment, é 

“Look,” Jimmy ordered shortly. “Go 
in the other room and look. I'll cut off 
these lights. Turn on the night lamp in 
there and then tell me what you can see 
in here from the bed. Go on, snap 
into it.” 

Almost before Jimmy had finished his 
instructions, the boy was in the bedroom 
and back again. “You can’t see the se- 
cret doorway at all. Youcan see...” 


“Yes, you can see the panel on the 
other side of the fireplace.” In his en- 
thusiasm, Jimmy took the words from 
Cotton’s mouth. “That’s the only place 
that Alma Brent could see. She must 
have been looking there when she 
screamed that first time—looking and 
saw the wall open.” 

While he talked, his fingers were busy 
along the knobs. 

“T’ve got it! I’ve got it!” As he spoke 
the words, he pulled open the panel and 
stood staring exultantly down another 
zig-zag) stairway—a stairway that led 
down, instead of up.” 

“Come on with the light, Cotton,” he 
threw back over his shoulder as he dis- 
appeared through the doorway. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
Alma Brent—Bootlegger 


“FINHESE stairs seem a lot longer to 
me than the others,” Jimmy decid- 
ed as he made his way down. 
“They are,” Cotton answered. “There 
must be a basement or something like 
that where we come out.” 


“Wherever it is, we’re there,” Parr 
told him. “I’ve got my hand on the latch 
now. Douse that light until we can get 
outside the door and find where we are.” 
After a pause he added. “You'll have to 
flash her once, it’s so dark I can’t see 
anything.” 

For a moment the light flicked about 
and then it was dark again, but the one 
flash was sufficient to show them where 
they were. The door through which they 
had come led into a sort of half cellar, 
boarded up around the sides. Except for 
a few sacks, some garden tools and a 
lawn mower, it was empty. A door, a 
little ajar, led outside. 

“Say, Cotton, you haven’t let that door 
shut, have you?” 

“No, I’ve still got my hand on it.” 

“Hold it, and turn your light on and 
see how the catch works. Bound to be 
different from the others, No panelling 
down here.” 

In a few minutes they discovered the 
trick. The latch worked in the same way 
as the other, the only difference being 
that two nail heads took the place of the 
knobs in the doors above. 


‘Go enough. Let her shut,” Jimmy 
advised. “This fits Irene Trevor's 
story like a glove,” he continued still 
whispering. “What she heard was some- 
body coming up those steps, and while 
she was standing on the stairway on the 
other side of the fireplace, whoever it 
was, came in through this one. Now all 
that we’ve got to dois ... ” He 


stopped speaking and when he began 
again, his whispered tone was full of dis- 
gust. “Cotton, if brains were selling for 
a million dollars an ounce, you and I to- 
gether wouldn't rate a nickel. If we're 
not the two biggest fools in the world! !” 

“What have we done?” 

“What have we done? What haven't 
we done? you'd better say. Wouldn’t 
anybody with sense enough to come in 
out of the rain look at those steps, all 
covered over with dust as they are, and 
see if the last person through here hadn’t 
left some footprints or something? And 
what do we do? I’m so burnt up to see 
where the steps come out that I come 
busting down them like a house afire, 
and you right behind me, both of us put- 
ting down our number tens over. any- 
thing that might be there. Dumb, that’s 
what we are.” Jimmy decided, his dis- 
gust mounting as he talked. 


“After you and me trampling all over 
everything like a herd of wild bulls, the 
last person ahead of us to come down 
those steps might have had club feet, and 
we'd never know it. And I’m worse than 
you. After I saw that footprint there 
by the fireplace, you would think I’d have 
savvy enough to see if there weren’t some 
On the steps that looked the same!” 


The two men returned to the stairway, 
and once the door closed behind them, 
turned on the light. Step by step they 
searched and found nothing. If there had 
been any footprints there, their own had 
covered them over.” 


FEW minutes later they were back 

in Shackleford’s room and cigar- 
ettes lighted, sat down to discuss their 
discovery. 

“Now, that we've got the whole layout, 
how do you dope it, kid?” Jimmy de- 
manded, leaning back in his chair and 
following, through half closed eyes, the 
floating smoke rings he was blowing. 


Cotton considered for awhile before he 
answered. “If we had not been in such 
a hurry and had stopped to see whether 
anybody had been on those steps recently 
—before we were—it would be open and 
shut. But as it is, we’ve no way to know 
whether anybody has been on them for a 
hundred years. The only thing we’re 
positive of is that the stairway’s there— 
but we've got nothing to prove that any- 
body except us knows that it’s there.” 

“That's so.” 

“It does doone thing though. It shows 
how the murder could have been com- 
mitted by somebody except one of the 
people on that corridor—and until now, 
there hasn’t seemed to be any other pos- 
sibility. You can just as reasonably sup- 
pose it was somebody from outside as 
one of the people here in the house.” 


“Yes, if you choose to forget one 
thing.” 

“What's that?” 

“If you choose to forget about the 
fire and the footprint on the edge of the 
hearth. And when you ‘begin on that, 
the footprint was a woman’s, and the 
check I found was Corbyn’s. The only 
woman who could have got in there was 
Miss Payne. Oh no, of course I’m all 
wrong. I keep forgetting the staircase. 
That lets in anybody. But why would 
any woman, Miss Payne or somebody 
else, want to burn up Corbyn’s check? 
It just don’t fit—and that footprint 
couldn’t have been Corbyn’s. His foot’s 
as big as yours and the one I saw was 
no longer than that,” he said, measuring 
with his hands. 

“But Jimmy, how do you know that 
the fire was started to burn up that 
check? You found half of that, but there 
may have been something else that was 
nothing but ashes by the time you put 
the fire out. . Didn’t you find anything 
but that piece of check?” 

“Nothing that amounted to anything— 
just some scraps of receipts from a 
store and... ” 

“Yes?” Cotton interrogated, but Jim- 
my did not hear him. His brows knot- 
ted in a frown, he sat staring straight 
before him, thinking hard, 


* (To be continued) 





STIFF ? 


JOINTS 
Hurt to move? 


fie as 


‘“‘Here, Grandpa, pat Sloan’s Lini- 
ment on that sore place.’’ 

MAN: “Thanks, Betty, it’s just what 
Iwanted. Sloan’s always stops these 
terrible joint pains.’’ 


CAUSE OF STIFF JOINTS: Lack of oil 
secretion in the joint results in friction 
of the bones. This makes joints stiff and 
painful to move, 

HOW TO RELIEVE: To relieve stiff 
joints pat on Sloan’s Liniment. Sloan’s 
stimulates circulation at once. When cir- 


culation is roused more blood flows to | 


the sore spot. This blood stimulates flow 


of joint oil. Pain is relieved. Stiff joints | 


become easy to move. 


PROVE TONIGHT: Prove to your sat- | 


| of the farmer. 


isfaction at once that Sloan’s will ease 
stiff joints for you. Get a bottle of 
Sloan’s Liniment today. Only 35¢. 


SLOAN’S Liniment 








UPON 
CHILEAN 


THE NATURAL 
NITRATE OF SODA 


See Page 2 





; > eas (ts 
P k nN 
JUST THE SAME 
“You're suffering from indigestion. 
a cup of hot water every morning.” 


“T’ve been doing that for some time, doctor, 
only my wife calls it coffee.”’—Answers. 








Drink 


PERFECT ALIBI 
There was a timid knock at the door. “If 
you please, kind lady,”’ said the beggar, “I’ve 
lost my right leg—” 
“Well, it ain't here!” retorted the woman 
of the house as she slammed the door—Nash 
Journal. ; 


CAMPUS CHAT 

First Coed—“‘Harry is madly in love with 
you.” 

Second Coed—“Oh, what silly nonsense!”’ 

First Coed—“That’s what I. said when 
heard it.” 

Second Coed—‘‘How dare you say 
thing, you—you—!”’ 


such 


MAKING A START 


“He'd move heaven and earth to be a good 
golfer.” 


“He’s some earth.” 





certainly moving 


THE JOKE WAS ON THEM 

The boys of one of Dr. Stryker’s classes 
at Hamilton College got a goose and tied it 
securely in his chair and pushed the chair 
under the desk just before his expected ar- 
rival. He entered, pulled out his chair and 
saw the goose occupying it. 

“I beg your pardon, gentlemen,” said he, 
“IT did not know you were having a class 
meeting.” 





HOW CROSSING IMPROVES A BREED 





“And how mw h would you say this colt | 
was worth?” asked the railroad claim agent | 


“Not a cent less than $500," emphatically | 
declared that sturdy son of the soil. | 
“‘Pedigreed stock, I .suppose?”’ | 

“Well, no,” the bereaved admitted reluc- | 
tantly. “But you never could judge a colt 
like that by its parents.” | 

“No,” the attorney agreed dryly. ‘I’ve | 
often noticed how crossing it with a locomo- 
tive will improve a breed.” 


THE ZOO’S OPTIMIST 


A dear old lady visited the zodlogical gar- 
dens, and, aiter wandering about for some 
time, went up to a keeper and tapped him on 
the shoulder with her umbrella. 

“I want to ask you,” she said, “which of 
the animals you consider the most remarka- 
ble?” 

The keeper scratched his head for a while. 

“Well, mum,” he said, at length, “‘after care- 
ful consideration, I’ve come to the conclusion 
as the biscuit goes to the laughing hyena.” 

“Indeed! And why do you consider the 
laughing hyena so remarkable?” 

“Well, mum, he only has a sleep once a 
month, an’ he only has a drink once a year, 
so what he’s got to laugh about is a mystery 
to me!” 





Ham bone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 


(Copyright, 1931. by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
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le willsend a Reinforced ae STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
Hf eatisfactory, costs $2.50. If not. costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 
Gwop FREE. STERLING CO. NR-14, LTIMORE, MD. 
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, : I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs —drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 
7 my Hog Fat. Just send me your name and address. 
‘ll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
_ Pay the ly $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
kag extra package is yours—free. One man 
2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- 
money back. Write at once to shall, Free 








. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 1603. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
So menny folks roun’ heah lookin’ fuh 


work dese days, I’se skeered to leave mah 
job long ‘nough to go to a fune’al!! | 
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eat 


Assure 


ULL VALUE 


for your 


Taga 44: 
DOLLAR 


Your 1931 fertilizer dollar 
has to buy a full dollar’s worth 
as never before. 


It must buy a quality fertilizer 
that drills easily, evenly. A ferti- 
lizer that saves time, work, and 
helps cut crop costs to a mini- 
mum by assuring better yields 
of premium grade. 


The certificate above is 
attached to every bag of 
Swift’s Red Steer Ferti- 
lizers. It assures ‘‘Best 
Materials, Double- 
Mixed and Triple 
Tested.’’ Fertilizer that 
is uniform, distributes 
evenly, economical to use, 
dependable in quality. 


| Swill é 


is 
| 


| ang 
fAuthol 


Agel 


Look for this 
sign of your 
A. S. A. 


Look for 
this tag 


Thousands of farmers now rely 
on this Certificate of Quality as 
their best buying guide to good 
fertilizer. Look for it on every 
bag of Swift’s Red Steer. This 
year, can you afford to buy ferti- 
lizer any other way? 


Ask your Authorized Swift Agent 
about Red Steer high 
analysis, especially 6-12-6 
(12-6-6) and 4-12-4 (12-4-4.) 
They give you your plant 
food for 10% to15% 
less money. 


> 


Swift & Company 
Fertilizer Works 
Atlanta, Ga. Wilmington, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. Albany, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. Greensboro, N. C. 
Norfolk, = e Shreveport, La. 


SWIFT’S 


RED STEER 
FERTILIZERS 


“IT PAYS TO 


USE THEM” 
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The Ford Truck 


is low in cost and useful throughout the year 




















THIS spring and summer, let a Ford truck 
lighten your hauling-tasks. When the ground 
is soft with thaws or rain, the Ford has the 
power needed. For those trips to town, to 
the elevator, and to the freight-yard, the 
Ford offers speed and safety. Whether you 
use it hard each day, or as an occasional 
extra helper, the Ford truck will do its 
share of work at an exceedingly low cost. 

The Ford 114-ton truck is strong and 
rugged throughout. Its design is simple, a 
feature that increases reliability. Fine ma- 
terials are used in its construction. 

For example, there are forty different 
kinds of steel in the chassis, for added 
strength and longer service. There are more 
than twenty ball and roller bearings, to re- 
duce friction, to add to smooth operation, 
and to prolong the life of the truck. 





Precision workmanship is another fea- 
ture of the Ford. It assures parts of ac- 
curate fit, providing long and excellent 
service, and helping to reduce the cost of 
maintenance. 

A chassis with either 13114-inch or 157- 
inch wheelbase can be supplied. Among the 
bodies available for both are stake sides 
and cattle racks, for use on the standard 
platform body. They may be equipped with 
either open or closed cabs. Dual rear wheels 
are available at small additional cost, and 
there is a choice of high or low rear-axle 
gear-ratios to adapt the truck to the type of 
service required. 

Go to your Ford dealer and see this truck. 
Let him show you how little it will cost to 
own a Ford truck and to operate it through 
many seasons to come. 











FEATURES 
OF THE FORD TRUCK 


40-HORSE-POWER, 4-CYLINDER ENGINE 
TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE 
CANTILEVER REAR SPRINGS 
HEAVY FRONT AXLE AND SPRING 


SPIRAL BEVEL GEAR REAR AXLE, WITH 
STRADDLE-MOUNTED PINION 


4-SPEED TRANSMISSION 
LARGE, FULLY ENCLOSED BRAKES 


TRIPLEX SHATTER-PROOF WINDSHIELDS 
(FOR SAFETY) 
You may purchase a Ford truck or light commercial 
car on ¢ ient, ical terms through the 
Authorized Ford Finance Plans of the Universal 
Credit Company. 














